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For the New-Yorke:. 
SUNSET IN EDEN. 


Sunset in Eden! one bright glow, 
O'er all outpoured., of golden beams! 
The heaven above, the earth below, 
With radiant tints of glory gleams; 
Aad silent dell, and verdant height, 
Give back those floods of softened light. 


But late, and 'mid the nvontide’s blaze, 
Each form of life had sought the shade, 
And save the eagle's lofty gare, 
All shunned the light that God had made; 
While every fair and lovely one 
Now wantons ‘neath the parting sun. 
The forest's lord, in all his pride, 
Strode on amid the gladsome scene ; 
Unharmed and sportive by his side, 
The lamb appeared—the serpent green, 
With crest erect, bedropt with gold, 
No venom in his shining fold. 
The slumbering wave the sunbeam sought, 
And mirror'd there another sky, 
And every rose's blush seemed caught 
Fromm living fires that blazed on high; 
And song and odor fill'd the air— 
*T was Eden, and no sin was there. 
And Man, his Maker's image, placed 
Where all around him br -ath'd of balm, 
Ere crime its maddening shame had traced 
Upon his brow so clear and calm, 
Stood, while soft whispering gales of even 
Wafted the hymn of praise wo heaven. 


And that fair being who would shrink 
Back from the still and glassy tide, 
If, bending o'er the pure lake's brink, 
Her own bright form she there espied, 
Was happy then —the shrine contained 
A gem no darkening guilt had stained. 
All holy, sinless Eden's bowers. 
Formed but one sweet and hallowed fane ; 
No thought that soon its brilliant flowers 
Should hide of all so pure the bane ; 
The serpent had not then beguiled, 
And angels looked from heavea and emiled. 
aes 
‘DIETETIC CHARLATANRY:' 
The New-York Review—No. IL. Art. 1V. 
‘Tue Age of Bronze’ no longer fitly expresses the charac- 
teristics of our own time, unless the yellow baseness be un- 
derstood as an emblem of folly and scurrility as well as im- 


JC. 


| deed, it would have been far more strange if in an age of in- 
| quiry and examination this bad not been the case. Many 
nundreds—we should say, thousands—of essentially different 

productions of nature are made to minister to the alimentary 
appetite of Man; out of these, a still greater number of 
dishes or different preparations of food are formed. What in- 
| quiry, then, more natural than such as the fullowing: These 
articles, these preparations, are confessedly and notoriously 
not all equally nutritious and wholesome; and, since we are 
allowed a choice and are not obliged to devour all, which 
of them shall we prefer! Which will contribute most cer- 
tainly and effectually to our bodily health and comfort ?— 
| Which of them are most readily and easily assimilated, so as 
| to conduce to the nourishment of the human system? Which 
will best ensure the increase and retention of strength, activ- 
ity, and vigor? Which are most favorable to longevity and 
exemption from chronic disease? And finally—since no 
truth is more notorious than that of the action and reaction of 
| mind and matter in the human economy—what system of 
| Dietetics will best conduce to the perfect developement and 
healthful activity of the intellectual powers? In all this there 
_ is nothing visionary, nothing extraordinary. The case of ev- 
ery glutton who ends a worthless existence in a fit of apoplexy 
—every drunkard who destroys his moral and intellectual na- 
| ture by the insane indulgence of his depraved and besotted 
| appetite—every lesser or newer devotee of ruinous gratifica- 
| ton, who finds himself becoming subject to headaches, de- 
prescion, dullness, or other unpleasan’ sensations on rising, 
and who is surely laying a broad foundation for an after life 
| of dyspepsia, rheumatic affections, early decrepitude, gout, 
| &c. &c.—is a renewed and urgent call for investigation and 

inquiry in this direction. Accordingly, some of the noblest 
| intellects of the past and present ages have been impelled to 
| render it the field of observation and study. In our own 
| country, Dr. Benjamin Rush may be said to have first given 


‘health. These ruined and ruinous horvloges would give the 
time o’day to the healthy world.’ 

After this, backed by twe pages of something which is 
meant for irony, but which is really but a gross and unwar- 
rantable perversion of the doctrines of his opponents, gernish- 
ed by just such a display of his peculiar species of wit as ren- 
ders lim extremely silly at best and ridiculous in the eyes of 
all who understand the subject, our Reviewer seems to grow 
vain of his triumphs over shadows, and waxes dogmatical.— 
Let us hear him: 

* Men must be lean, ghost-like, sepuichral,—who know not 
flesh at tables. With them, to be lean is a virtue ; to be fat, 
an abomination. If you fill your garments well, and keep a 
running accuunt with the butcher, they will have an cye on 
you. You are not to be altogether trusted. Crimes ia this 
code are regulated by pounds avoirdupois. ‘Anadherence to 
animal food,’ says Hitchcock, ‘ isno more than a persistence 
in the customs of savage life.’ We are barbarians, all. 
Now we put it seriously to the disciples of this creed, whether 


| they can call tu mind a single well-authenticated case of mur- 


der, or any act implying brutality and cruelty of disposition, 
committed by a corpulent man. A fut murderer would be a 
monster. The earth could not bear him up. Itis true, such 
a one may be an acconplice in the second or third degree; 
a rosy landlord, who holds the light, or a stout countryman 
employed to watch under a hedge for the approach of a vic- 
tim. It is a part of our nature, on the other hand, a Draco- 
nic law of our bleod and being, that we should leok upon a 
lean man with something of suspicion in most cases ; 1n ma- 
ny, with pity and contempt. A corpulent man we may dislike 
or detest, but in his broad, open countenance there is some- 
thing so like candor and honest living, that it would require 
much to bring us to believe hima villain. In no case may 
we despise him, or charge him reasonably with criminal act. 
It is your starvelings who fill the calendar of the Sessions. It 
is they who commit thefts, burglaries, petit-larcenies, end 
other contemptible, small crimes. It is they who are seen 
running down streets with stray pieces of linen or pilfered 
Wellingtons. Who ever heard the cry ‘Stop thief!’ raised 
at the heels of a min who weighed two hundred and upward? 
It would be an anomaly, a practical solecism, to see the hands 





le prominence to the subject; and in our own day such men as | 
| De. Muzzy of Dartmouth College and Professor Hitchoock of | 

Amherst—to say nothing of Dr. Graham, the able and inde- | 
fatigable popular Lecturer—have given the benefit of their 
| profound researches and the influence of their names to the 
| cause of dietetic reform. Professor Hitchcock has recently 
published a series of Lectures delivered by him some years 
| since in the course of his professional duties; and these ure 
made the pretext rather than the subject of an article in the 
lately published ‘ New-York Review,’ of which we propose to 
say a few words. 


If the Editors of thie imposing periodical have no higher 





pudence. Pompous assurance no longer sways by appalling 
the heart of the multitude; so the Abbots of Uareason of our | 
days reject the cowl fur the more attractive head-gear of the 
cap and bells. To chatter like a magpie and enact the antics 
of an ape are the wianing arts of modern absurdity; and as | 

| 


the clown of a travelling menagerie finds bis purpose equally || 


answered if the general laugh be one of admiration of his 
dexterity or derision of his clumsiness, so the champions of 
all the vast accumulativa of error, corruption and abuse, du- 
Ting centuries of darkpess, from which the moral world is 
how etruggiing to free itself, would seem determined to win 
for themselves a reputation as extremely small wits if not as 
profound philosophers. In every department of investiga- 
ton—in every effort which the human mind is making for 
emancipation from the clogs which encumber or chains 
Which fetter it—we see the cause of truth and renovation sub- 

ted to just such attacks and with just such weapons as 
those of which we are about to speak. 


It is doubtless known to the great majority of our readers 
that during the last few years a profound though restricted 


\ judge. After a preliminary dissertation, which is evidently 


standard of self-respect than the appearance of this article in 
its pages would indicate, we have great fears for the success 
of their undertaking. We did not open the article with any 

high-wrought anticipations of excellence; but we did, consi- 
| dering its position, expect to find an outward regard for de- 
|cency. Of the extent of our disappointment the reader shall 





| intended for sarcastic severity, the Reviewer opens his argu 
ment as follows: 


* Here is an exact portrait of a modern lecturer on Diete- 
tics. General ignorance with a smattering of medicul know- 
ledge; some fluency in speaking, or readiness with the pen; 
great tact in discovering the disposition, and skill in the ma- 
nagement of a ceriain class of persons; an air of easy, coul 
impudence in public; an oracular and velf-possessed manner 
in private; are parts of that beautiful mosaic—an apostle of 
dietetics. Of such materials are framed those little men who 
attempt on the earth to rival Deity—who assume his thunder 
and trident ; his power to shuke the heart with fear; to reg- 
ulate the human system; and to denounce penal fires, and 
all imaginable and unimaginable tortures on the head of re- 
bellion. These are the cunning plotters who work upon 





‘tention has been given in this country to the science of Di- 
tetice, so called, or the consideration of the relative advan- 
ge and healthfulness of different articles of food and sye- 
sme of living. There can be nothing wonderful in thie—in- 


weak minds through their fancies and doubts. ‘ They give 
a life and body to their fears.’ Such men, broken down in 
health and dyopeptie, whose whole lives have been a scene 


of aconstable or sheriff on the collar of a coat three feet 
across the shoulders. [i is your fat, solid men—men who 
know the luxury of three full meals—that make good citizens, 
kind fathers, tender husbands. These men are all fed on 
beef.’ 

Now, we could take all this very quietly; but the author, 
finding nis powers of ridicule most tremenduus, is driven to 
the necessity, after clearing the field of all opposers, of em- 
ploying them on himself. After thus clearly promulgating 
and stoutly asserting his belief that diet does have a great 
effect upon mental developemeat and moral character, he 
turns round, a few pages later, and proceeds to demolish his 
own theory after this excruciating fashion : 


“* Vegetable food,” says the sagacious Hitchcock, ‘tends to 
preserve a delicacy of feeling, a liveliness of imagination, 
and acuteness of judgment seidom enjoyed by those who live 
principally on meat.’ Green peas, cabbage, and spinnet, 
are enrolled in a new catalogue. They are no longer culinary 
and botanical. They take rank above that. They are be- 
come metaphysical, and have a rare operation that way; they 
‘tend to preserve a delicacy of feeling,’ &c. Cauliflower is 
a power of the mind; and asparagus, done tenderly, is noth- 
ing less than a mental faculty of the first order. * Buttered 
parsnips,” are ve doubt a great help in education; and a 
course of vegetables, we presume, is to be substituted at col- 
lege in the plate of the old routine of Greek and Latin clas- 
sics. The student will be henceforth pushed forward through 
his academic studies by rapid stages of Lima beans. parsley, 
and tomato. Very good. We like your novelties in educa- 
tion. Nothing could certaiuly be more original, or more bap- 
pily thought of than a diet of greens for Freshmen and Sepho- 
mores, and (you must have something expensive and brilliant 
there,) a regimen of sunflowers and pumpkin for the elder 
classes. We like this vasily. This is metemnpsychosis aguin. 
The ‘ soul of Socrates might take up its residence in a stock- 
ing weaver,’ as the doctrine used to stand; but now, better 
still, a man may go out into the fields and cul! just sucha 
soul as he chooses, in the same way as you select a cont ata 
tailor’s shop or a glove at the hosier’s. He bas a free range 
of faculties to draw wu If he finds his sympathies begin 
to flag from too much use, or to soil from contact with the 











of miserable and false feelings, engendered by a morbid con- 
dition uf body, assume to become prophets and dispensers of 


rude world, let him but step into his garden and gather a few 
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of those vegetables which ‘tend to preserve a delicacy of || joyed health Sefore enjoy it more perfectly and equably now ; 


feeling.’ We have here also a new specific for the composi- 
tion of Shakspeares, Miltons, and Byrons. Poets are now to 
be turned into the meadow, and prepared for the production 
of a tragedy or epic just as you fat a prize ox or a piece of 
mutton. Such feeding tends to preserve a ‘ liveliness of im- 
agination.’ Statesmen and lawyers who require ‘ acuteness 
of judgment,’ will hencefurward graduate on potherbs from 
the kitchen garden,” Kc. Ke. 

We must delight the reader with one more specimen of 
the reviewer’s delicate ani chaste vein of irony. With such 
contributors, the New-York Review cannot fail forthwith to 
refine and dignify our National literature: 

“We think one of the rarest spectacles in the world must 
be (what is called) a Graham boarding-house at about the 
dinner-hour. Along a table, from which, perhaps, the too 
elegant and gorgeous luxury of a cloth is discarded, (for we 
have never enjoyed the felicity of an actual vision of the kind,) 
seated some thirty lean-visaged, cadaverous disciples, eyeing 
each other askance—their eyes lit up with a certain cannibal 
spirit, which, if there were any chance of making a full meal 
off each other’s bones, might perhaps break into dangeruus 
practice. The gentlemen resemble busts cut in chalk or 
white flint, the lady-boarders (they will pardon the allusion, ) 
mummies preserved in saffron. At the left bund of each 
stands a small tankard or pint-tumbler of cold water, or, per- 
chance, a decoction of hot water with a little milk and sugar, 
—(as Professor Hitchcock justly styles it)—‘ a harmless and 
salutary beverage;’ at the right, a thin segment of bran-bread. 
Stretched on a plate in the centre lie, melancholy twins! a} 
pair of starveling mackerel, flanked on either side by three or 
four straggling radishes, and kept in countenance by a sorry 
bunch of asparagus served up without sauce. The van of the 
table is led by a hollow dish with a dozen potatoes, rather 
corpses of potatoes, in a row, lying at the bottom. 

** At those tables look for no conversation, or for conversa- 
tion of the driest and dullest sort. Small wit is begotten of 
spare viands.”” | 

Is it, indeed? We have a fancy that this canon will not 
improve the credit of the Reviewer's boarding-house with 
the staunchest admirers of his teachings. The whole tenor 
of his article would evince that his extravagant enthusiasm 
in the cause of high living is of the delicate and ethereal na- 
ture of the love of the poet forthe stars. There is a raptur- 
ous and reverent admiration fur the deligits of roast pig and 
pastry which must have faded and been utterly lost 

‘In the deep grave of possession.” 


But let us have another stroke of his irony: 





“According to the Dietetic system, food seems to be appor- | 
tioned in #n inverse ratio to the character and rank of the) 
feeder. Thus, man, the noblest creature of the earth, must | 
fatten on bran-bread and spare vegetables ; while the horse, | 
we suppose, is to feed on custards, and the right worshipful | 
donkey on blenc-mange and ice-cream.” 

Just so, profoundest of reviewers! you have hit the nail on 
the head. Blanc-mange and ice-cream ave just fit for donkeys, | 
animal or human; and if you do not know that man will ‘ fat-| 
ten’ (most noble goal of ambition!) much faster on ‘ bran | 





bread and spare vegetables’ than on snch atrocities, you are | 
too dull even for a Quarterly Reviewer. 

We pass to another paragraph : 

** We doubt much whether there will be any human beings | 
extant by the arrival of the millennium, if the dietetic system | 
should be universally adopted. It hath a rapid operation in | 
translating its protessers fiom the ‘ smue and stir of this dim | 
spot.’ Their career, on this road to health, brings them| 
speedily in sight of tomb-stones and family vaulis. Pretend- | 
ing by their false and base empiricism to lengthen, they abso- | 
lutely abbreviate life. There is an amount of moral evil thus | 
committed, which, but for the ignorance of its apostles, | 
should place empirical dietetics at once on the list with | 
murder.” 

This is throughout as bold, wholesale untruth as ever was | 
penned. It is as absurd as to say that turtle and champagne | 
are a sovereign specific for the gout, or that drinking cold 
water exclusively willcertainly make one a drunkard. Daily, | 
hourly, are such assertions put forth to libel temperance, fal- | 
sify all experience and insult common sense, yet reiterated 
calls for evidence are continually disregarded. We press the 
question home upon the Reviewer: Who are these Graham- 
ites, if he chooses the term, who by rejecting stimulants, nar- 
eoties, spices, and even flesh, since he harps somuch upon it, 
have undermined their constitutions and ruined their health ? 
Who are they? We know ten of the school to his one, we 
are confident—and not one who has not improved in health 
precisely in proportion to the faithfulness of his adherence to 


they find themselves more vigorous, clearheaded, and in 
great measure free from the thousand occasional pains and 
disquietudes—headaches, &c. &c.—which detract so mourn- 
fully from the sum of happiness in civilized life. Those whom 
a conformity to the gross feeding and general bad dietetic hab- 
its of society had overwhelmed with dyspepsia, hypochondria, 
nervous irritability, or chronic disease, have experienced 
equal benefit, though without at once securing equal exemp- 
tion from physical evils—that was not to be expected—by es- 
chewing tea, coffee, pepper, and most of the condiments and 
sauces of modern cookery, and confining themselves to plain 
and simple diet. The Reviewer should speak for his own 
school, not ours; he may maintain, if he chooses, that over- 
eating, dyspepsia, night-mare dreams and waking hypo- 
chondria with the more deadly evils which follow in their 
train, are wholly unknown among those who eat whatever 
they can swallow ; but he should not hazard such reckless as- 
sertions with regard to those of whom he evidently knows ve- 
ry little or nothing; and he shall not with impunity. 

But let us have another taste of his logic: 

“ The dietetic philosophers, whether they intend it or not, 
are practical Atheists, for they rob God of one of his essential 
attributes, hy supposing that be has ted the animal and 
vegetable world merely to prey on each other and encumber 
the earth. They render it a shrewd problem, too, to explain 
why man has carnivorous teeth. We consider this system 
also as most pernicious and abhorrent, when we look upon it 
as a fanatical attempt to shut out from mankind certain sour- 
ces of happiness enjoyment, which were clearly provided 
and tanendad for them in the economy of the earth. We 
humbly believe that all things were made to be enjoyed ra- 
tionally, temperately, and with an eye to the great Bene- 
factor.” 


Every veteran in the cause of Temperance must be strack 
with the precise identity of this reasoning with that by which 
it was demonstrated ten years since that a man was rejecting 
and contemning the bounties of Providence who did not drink 
as much alcohol as he could carry, and get tipsy at every 
merry-making. Your temperance man was then the same 
lean, lank, sour, cadaverous, enjoyment-hating, pitiable biped 
that your Grahamite is now. But we need not go so far: 
every back-country bar-room and city drunkery is still the 








going. Man is formed with a capacity for drinking; ergo, 
he ought to swallow all the fiery potations he can get. Is not 
this as good as the parallel deduction of the Reviewer? “ All 
things are made to be enjoyed;” ergo, they must be eaten 
and drunk—there being no other use fur any thing. We con- | 
fess we should have some qualms other than those of con-| 
science if seated at the Reviewer's table. Meats properly | 
cooked do not alarm us—not at all—but since his logic im- | 
ports that all animals not only may but must be eaten, we | 
should fear that his soup might betray a feline flavor, or his 


} 
| turkey claim consanguinity with the owl. 


One more example of the Reviewer's causticity ; it is posi- 
tively the last which we shall inflict upon our readers: } 
“If these phil lings cannot learn from the constitu- | 
tion and history of their own species what is due to them- | 
selves and their kind, let them turn to the animal creation and | 
gather anexample. They at least remind us of one class of | 
feathered bipeds. Of all the fowls of the air the most con- 
temptible is a mongrel heron, known familiarly as the Mud- | 
poke. The Madpoke we take tobe your best natural disciple || 
of Grahamism. He feeds little, and that little does him \ 
small good. His digestion, such as it is, is rapid indeed, but i| 
dry. Lean visaged, and cadaverous, he sits upon a hard | 
branch or rail, and looking heaven in the face with a pharisa- | 
ical expression of countenance, he drawls a short denunciation ij 
in loud treble against high livers and good feeders. His skin 
hangs about his bones like a coat ill cut. He keeps 
hours, it is true—is never out late at night, like the nightin- | 
gale—is never found at a merry-making—nor high in a air) 
at morn with the lark, singing out his gratitude to the Giver | 
of all good. He feeds solitary on crusts and scraps, drinks i 
but little, and that of the stalest puddle ; and is in feet 0 Gre- || 
ham in feathers, a deliverer of dry lectures from sapless tree- 
rides his only fault is that Ais digestion is a trifle too 


| 


Most chaste and dignified of Reviewers! be entreated to 
keep your hoofs off your own corns. The bird which you in- 
stance is not, if our slight acquaintance with ornithology serve 
us, remarkable for his addiction to vegetable diet, neither yi- 





the doctrines of Graham, Hitchcock, and ge! rota 


eators of simplicity end inethod ia regimen. Those who en- 


olently in love with temperance. He is among the earliest 
converts to your theory that every thing is made to be enjoyed 





theatre of just such irresistible demonstrations as the fore- 


Se 
—ergo, eaten—and a resolute stickler for the advantages of 
an abundant diet. His leanness is by no means a consequence 
of his abstemiousness, as you would insinuate; for eating is 
the great bnsiness of his life, and he is not particular as to 
,the quality, so that the kind be animal. His forbearance in 
drinking—(if you are certain upon that point)—is doubtless 
| owing to the fact that he can get nothing to drink but water, 
for which be has of course a true anti-Grahamite aversion.— 
‘Were not your doctrines as false and ruinous as those of the 
_serpent in Eden, he woukl be ene of the plumpest and best- 
| conditioned birds in the catalogue—a proverb for all comeli- 
| ness, as he should be with you for epicurean wisdom. 
| We have carefully run through the whole of the Reviewer's 
| fifteen pages of dietetic profundity, and found nothing which 
| seems even intended for a reply to the facts and arguments 
adduced by Hitchcock and Graham. The spirit of the whole 
performance is paltry, and the execution in the very worst 
| taste for an essay, though we may not judge what is fining 
‘for a Quarterly Review. ‘ Flesh,’ say the reformers, ‘is less 
conducive to perfect health and prolonged life than a vegeta- 
ble diet—therefore the latter should be generally preferred ;' 
‘and they give abundant reasons fur their preference. What 
‘answer makes the Reviewer? Just such as we have quoted— 
{particularly the Mudpoke delectability. ‘Some kinds of 
flesh,’ they continue, ‘are more wholesome and easy of di- 
" gestion than others—therefore the former should be preferred.” 
| How answers the Reviewer? ‘ We believe that all things 
| were made to be enjoyed rationally ;""—ergo, all beasts must 
be eaten, most especially if they be good for nothing else, as 
pole-cats, snakes, lizards, ete. They show us that high-sea- 
| soned food, rich pastry, gravics, sauces, &c.—ill-timed food, 
| as late and hearty suppers of meats, &c.—narcotic stimulants, 
jas tea, coffee, tobacco, opium, &c.—and most of the usual 
condiments of the table, as pepper, mustard, spices, &c.—are 
| prejudicial to health and longevity, and should be dispensed 
with, as they easily may be. How answers the Reviewer! 
Very wittily, in his own opinion, we doubt not; but to what 
purpose, or with what arguments, we cannot discover. (f 
| all dunces, your facetious ninny, who meets an argument with 
a grimace, and essays a quip where he cannot force a deduc- 
tion, 18 the most contemptible. Solemn dullness is respect- 
able, else the trade of a reviewer would fall many degrees in 
| public estimation ; and even sheer misrepresentation may \~ 
endured or excused as possibly undesigned ; but the clows 
| who covers his capacious ignorance with a cloak of moticy, 
| and endeavors to stimulate & grin at the expense of a system 





| whi h be does not even comprehend, rather excites our pity 


than provokes our indignation. 





Vor the New-Yorker 
THE SOU L.—sy miss « Db. Woopsniver. 


(Sung by the Pupils of the Albany Female Academy, ot their Annes! 
ie re eaxhibition, July 14,1807)” 


THE soul! of the soul we will sing, 

That ray from the Fountain of Light; 
The theme, like a rapt seraph's wing, 

Soars glad on its heavenward flight. 
The soul! 't is of value untold, 

Unknown to the far-reaching thought ; 
Its worth shall for ever unfold, 

With treasures of heaven 't was bought. 
The soul! not the fewers of earth 

Its powers for an instant may bind ; 
'T will soar to the place of its birth, 

The throne of the All-Seeing Mind. 
And there, ‘mid the throng of the blest, 

Who're bathing in glory above, 
Enraptured, 't will sink to its rest, 

The busom of Infinite Love. 


Avtoms !—Thou art with us. Already we feel the prick- 
les in the merning air. And the stars shine out at night with 
a peculiar lustre. Shortly we shall see the rich tints which 
thou flingest on the woodlands, and then thy russet livery. 
And if thou art now bright, and gay, and beautiful, thou st 
lovely, when thy hazy atmosphere a voluptuous soft: 
ness over nature—when the sun himeelf is shorn of his beam! 
and like a pale planet wanders through the sky. 

Autuma ' with its fields of ing corn, and its treet 





laden with fruit, aud its vines with clustering grapes, 
“Reeling to earth, purple and gushing,” 

and clear, sparkling streams, and salmon fishing, and feld 

sport, are here. 
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Qut in the Autumn woods! The broad leaf of the syca- 


the preference should be given to the South. The expenses 
more hath fallen upon the streamlet, and hath passed on with 














— gegen rs ag aaa of travel and living are somewhat higher ;—for example: 
its tumbling waters, ©) 6 m re wt bas re A ; board ichmond ° 
against some obstruction. The buckeye is bare. The maple aoe ~~ ons 2 » Ram Hast eo aaah » 6 . cane 
is guiden leaved, save where is spread on a field of orange the | as to Washington, 6 or $7 ; to Baltimore, $8; railroad 
hectic flush which marks approaching decay, or where the fare from Richmond to Fredericksburg, 61 miles, $4. Board 
sap is yet ony coursing, - - pena green nie he || in Norfolk, from 1 to $2 per day; in Richmond, from $1 50 
gak 1s of a deep crimson, gum tree of a yet b ier | to $9. age r : , 
hue. Far off, on the tall cliff, is the spiral pine and cedar in a ~~ one : beastingGowmcnd - sesnaiaata as 
their eternal green. superior to ¢ ‘ orth—upon the whole, inferior; but is 
Out in the Autuma woods! When the leaves are falling | "¢vertheless sufficient in quality and varicty to be an utter 
like the flgkes me snow storm. It is a time for a abhorrence to a Grahamite, and injurious to the best interests 
it is a time fur lofty contemplation. The soul is full, if it have |) of ¢} ley, he : . 
the capacity to feel, and it gushes forth, though the tongue | |) . aaa. nee ainemenestanyeian -s 
speaks not. And yet it is irresistible, to ream through the || os ware ing public at the fare on the pub- 
autumn woods, and listen to the thousand whispering tongues lic conveyances. It is clearly a Yankee trick (but not con- 
which fill the air. The fullness of feeling must be relieved by | fined to Yankee town) for many travellers to consume a larger 
the merry shout and the loud halloo. | quantit d a greate i han worth 
We welcome thee, Autumn. Thou art the dearest to us of be an, oe a acpi — — “re 
the seasons—save the flower-month. We hail thy coming, ip Sn aes EDS any physics aero 
now, not as has been our wont. Since thou wast last here, | benefit in a man’s living better abroad than he is accustomed 
we have lost friends; and in thy wailing winds, and out be-| to at home; and Heaven be merciful to us when the tables of 
neath thy sky, and roaming through thy varied gorgeous-liv- | our citizens shall be as generously and variously supplied as 
cried woods, our thoughts shall be a airstemasion. ‘the tables at present offered to travellers. 
- = 5a) a From the foregoing statements respecting prices, the im- 
ort ew-Lorker. . . : * s . 
THINGS IN THE OLD DOMINION, poten as gah hai rg that the os of thas is greater at 
eee Sete , and that the proprietors of public conveyances get 
From Norfolk to Richmond, Sept. 20. \large profits. I am satisfied that on this subject the balance 
“Tr is an ill wind that blows nobody any good,” saith the is against the South. The business man who brings goods 
proverb, and the brokers verify it in these changeless days. | from the North obtains a profit over and above the difference 
I stepped into an office in Norfolk, to get a bill changed. The I of expense; and the amount of travel at the North will much 
devotee of Mammon turned over two or three bills offered, H more than balance the difference infare. If a man travels for 
and laying a three-dolilar note of some Rhode Island Bank || pleasure, he must make his owncalculations of profit and loss. 
into his drawer, handed me in exchange, seventy-five cents in H Hampton Roads, which we have passed, is a spacious har- 
specie, and two dollars in Virginia shiaplasters. “ Thank | or, similar in extentto New York Bay below the city, end is 
you, sir!” and I said it heartily—for I wanted the “siller,” | frequently thronged with shipping from all parts of the world. 
but the shinplasters ! Now don’t say anything in future laud- || On the west it receives the James, a magnificent river, from 
atory of Yankee speculation and ingenuity. The Virginians ' two to six miles wide, affording safe and easy navigation for 
will beat them beyond all dispute. ‘There is a law of the | large ships to City Point, 100 miles from Norfolk. This! 
state, prohibiting the circulation of bank notes under five / place is the common anchorage for ships which load from | 
dollars, and there is absolutely no specie afloat. What shall | Richmond and Petersburg, and here were American, English, | 
be done? It takes Old Virginia to answer the question. A || Swedish and Russian vessels, taking in tobacco and cotton. 
business man deposites his money in the bank, and then is- || Above this point, the river is narrow, not exceeding half a 
sues his checks, for all sums. from six and a quarter cents to | mile in width, and exceedingly crooked; vessels not drawing | 
«dollar. These checks are printed except the signature, || over ten feet of water can however go to the landing, a mile be- 
and pass current, constituting the circulating change of the low Richmond. There are many points of view on this river 
community. One of these ingenuities is befure me. I will in which it resembles the Northern waters, and yet the Yan- 
copy it verbatim : | kee is struck with one remarkable singularity. There is no- 





f Poe Norrovk, July 1837. | thing worthy the name of a town or village on its banks, from 
Cashier of the Bank of Virginia: | || Hampton Roads to Richmond, a distance of 120 miles. City | 
Pay to (R. 8. Barnard’s Cholera Medicine,) or bearer, | 


|| Point contains a few rusty buildings on and under the banks, | 
|| without any regard to regularity or beauty. Even on the | 
‘| site of old Jamestown, the first settlement north of Cape | 
| Florida, nothinz is standing but a fragment of the tower of | 

the church. There is occasionally on the bank a pretty ham- | 
| let, containing a large farm-house or elegant mansion, sur-| 

rounded by the huts of the laborers ; but throughout the whole | 
‘| distance, more than three-fourths of the banks are covered | 
| with wood, notwithstanding there are many very beautiful | 
detection, and if a man should overdraw his deposites inthis sites on the high banks for the erection of dwellings. It was | 
manner, he would be liable to prosecution for fraud. The ‘remarked to me, however, by a fellow-passenger, that the | 
came practice te adopted, I am informed, in other places, and banks of the river were considered unhealthy. being subject | 
Savings Bank certificates are also in circulation for the same to bilious disorders. On approaching Richmond, the traveller 
purpose. So utterly powerless and inefficient is law, when it has some view of farming on a scale unknown in New Eng- 
contravenes the wants of the community. The people will jand. A Yankee, in passing up this river, would sigh at the 
control every law, whose operation is manifestly ngainst their i recollection of his diminutive patrimony on the Connecticut, 
meraarere , am nota friend to banks, as at present estab- i in seeing a cornfield of 500 acres, and counting 150 stacks of 
lished, but if the people will have banks, they must and will | hay ‘all in a row;’ but when he was told that these were pro-| 


have small bills. It is out of the question, to obtain a sufli- | ced by two or three hundred laborers, his envy would cease, 
cient quantity of metallic money for a circulating medium in || 5¢ yo his admiration. Ww. 
such a country as ours. And our legislators would evince a —SS= 

Naturat Curiostties.—One of the most remarkable pre- 
cipices is a table mountain in South Carolina. It is three 
thousand feet high, and stands on the edge of a valley, which 
nearly doubles its perpendicular elevation. Near it is a cat- 
aract which falls six or seven handred feet. In the plains 


| SIX AND A QUARTER CENTS, 
1 Ros't 8S. Baawaarp. 


Was there ever a more ingenious evasion of law? When 
the holder gets five dollars’ worth, he can of course, if he 
chooses, hand them in to the bank, and take a note of that 
amount. There is little danger of the public suffering from 
the circulation of this paper, as a swindler could hardly issue 
a sufficient quantity to make @ fortune and abscond before 








degree of wisdom, greatly in advance of modern legislation, 
by passing an act giving the people liberty to transgress a law 
when it opposes their interests. They could then do legally 
what they now and ever will do, although it may be iHegally. 


quite warm into two thirds of flour, including the proper quan- 
tity of yeast, and kneaded the whole without water, the juice 
of the fruit being quite sufficient. 'Whenthe mixture had ac- 
quired the consistency of paste, be put it into a vessel, in 
which he allowed it to rise for about twelve hours. By this 
process, he obtained a very excellent bread, full of eyes aud 
extremely palatable and ‘ight. 





For the New-Yorker. 
FORGOTTEN FRIENDSHIP. 


* Too much we give unto the things that perish.'— Mfrs. Hemans 
WE parted—Friendship’s dream had thrown 
Deep interest o'er the farewell tone, 

And Friendship’s magic hand had made 

A wreath we thought too bright to fade ; 
And in that hour we closer bound 

The gold-link’d chain vur hearts around, 
And fond and earnest vows were passed 
That Friendship’s dream should always last 
We parted—he went o'er the sea, 

With the deep vow of constancy ; 

And deeper sulitude was mine, 

And Memury had one sacred shrine, 
Whereon ske daily offered up 

Her grateful confidence in Hope ; 

While he roamed on through many a land— 
Oh, could his heart their lures withstand ? 


We parted—changeful years rolled by, 
And yet my heart owned Friendships tie ; 
While he—that wel!-remembered one— 
Like a lark mounting to the sun, 

Had been his course—and now his name 
Was wedded to immortal fame ; 

*T was borne upon the lip and pen; 

And thus the loved returned again. 

We met again—Oh, idle thought, 

To think no change can e’er be wrought 
Upon man’s heart—and vainer still 

The hope that feeling ne'er can chill : 

For who that wanders far and wide, 
"Mid the world’s selfishness and pride, 
Doth not its hardening influence feel 
Unconscious o’er his bosom steal ? 

We met: a few kind words were said, 
Then colder compliments were paid ; 

I saw itall by one brief look, 

And ob my heart but ill. could brook 

The cold expression of that eye, 

When I referred to days gone by; 

The careless smile, the thoughtless tone, 
Told me that Friendship's dream had flown. 
We met—but the wide world had beeu 
Too long a time our hearts between; 

For he had roamed through many a clime 
Of beauty and romance sublime ; 

And he had themes whereon to dwell 
Which had for me no genial spell : 

And memories that were not mine 

Blent with his thoughts, once half divine. 


We meet—but neither seeks again 
To reunite the severed chain: 
We feel there is a difference now : 
For he hath long since learned to bow 
His thoughts at cold Ambition’s shrine ; 
And other feelings, too, are mine— 
Till T at length have taught my heart 
With all its idle dreams to part. 

Miinois, Aug. 1834. 


STELLA. 


——EEEEEEEE 
From the New Monthly for September. 
VISIT TO THE SALT MINES OF SALZBURG. 


Arriving at Hallein, we found all things 
rendy. The ladies were packed into a species of go-cart, 
dragged by two horses, and we commenced the ascent of the 
mercilessly steep hill, whose bowels we were about to ex- 
plore. After an hour's hard tug, a neat cottage at the sum- 
mit was a welcome sight, where we were shown into separate 
apartments, for the purpose of making necessary alterations 





around, strata of shells, beds of oyster-shells, and petrified 
fish, are found in great abundance. There are also found 
enormous bones of unknown animals, the ribs of which are 
six feet long, the toeth above eight inches, three and a half 
wide, and neariy a foot in the root. 


aes the period has not arrived for such an acknowledgment 
of human fallibillny, * *% * * 





The steamboats on the Chesapeake waters are moro spa- 
cious than the boats at the North, the larger class being from 
ten to fifteen feet between the upper decks. They are not 
wanting in speed, and the attention to passengers, in the 
gentlemanly conduct of the officers and civility of the servants, 


Arete Breap.—A French officer has invented, and prac- 
tised with great success, a method of making bread with com- 
mon apples very far superior to potato bread. After having 


in dress. The costume tor the Major and myself consisted 
of a coarse linen jacket and trousers, with a emall black scull- 
cap edged with red, thick gloves, and a most particularly odd 
kind of leather apron, which, tying round our waists, pro- 
tected the posterior part of our dresses, after the fashion of 
the flap of a coal-heaver’s hat. Our toilette was barely com- 
pleted, when a clamor of female voices, in no very harmonious 
strains, assailed us from the The door burst open, 
and without further preliminary, in marched Ja tante, her 











is fully equal to those of the North. I am inclined to think li boiled one third of peeled apples, he bruised them while 


voice pitched at its highest soprano, and such a torrent of 
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words streaming from her mouth as, being, as I have already 
said, not a married man, it had naturally never been my lot 
to hear before. The Major and I looked at one another, he 
seemingly mcre amazed than if a volley of musketry bad sa- 
luted him. Still the tide rushed on—all flow, and no ebb; 
the falls of Golling were nothing to it. At length the ludic- 
rous began to affect us; and we turned at once for relief and 
information to the unfortunate tire-woman, who seemed the 
object of all this invective, and who, having in vain ejaculated, 
“ Mais Madame,” and *‘horen Sie gnadige Frau,” now 
stood modestly in the rear, waiting till Madame’s supply of 
breath should be exhausted. From her we soon gathered 
that this storm was caused by the lady’s objecting to put on 
the clothes provided for her. The poor girl accompanied 
these words with a look of despair, first at the furious aunt, 
and then at certain articles of dress which she held dangling 
on herarm. Here a sudden light broke simultaneously on 
the Major and myself, and with it the most cruel and unrea- 
sonable fit of laughter that ever shook our sides. The scene 
was meant for Cruikshank—d’abord, Madame, furbelowed 
and bustled in the extravagance of the mode ; ourselves lit- 
erally unable to stand for laughter; and the meek attendant 
close by, with the obnoxious articles astride across her arm, 
banging down us if ashamed of their masculine character. 
We laughed on, till the lady began to cry in good earnest, 
which stopped us, to our infinite relief, and induced us to re- 
monstrate seriously on the impossibility of such ladies putting 
on clothes of such a gender; but in vain—no trousers, no 
mine. It was the established rule, and not only she should 





lose her place, but the ladies would find it impossible to de- || 


scend without. * Et puis elles sont bien propres,” said the 
saucy waiting-maid, protruding one ef the detested legs. 
“ Fi, de nasty ting!” cried Madame, with the look of a Fury. 
Again the girl, who had now the game in her own hands, 
urged that every lady who visited the mines complied, and 
that it was even recorded in their annals that the gentile and 
feminine Maria Theresa had not disdained to wear the breech- 
es foraday. Atthis crisis the niece stepped forward, blush- 
ing like a rose; first proposed to abandon the expedition, 
then, at an imploring look from the Major, as easily relent- 
ing, drew her aunt aside, and reminded her that they could 
put on cloaks; and thus it was finally settled. After a due 
delay, the ladics reappeared, Madame with fresh varnished 
smiles, and the niece quite irresistible in her fur-collared 
cloak and pretty red-edged cap, from under which a profusion 
of ringlets lowed unrestrained. 

The trajet to the mouth of the mine was but a step, and 
here, in the favoring darkness, the cloaks were obliged tu be 
discarded; and torches being lighted, we seemed to form a 
party of one sex, miners and all being in the same garb. Mad- 
ame’s deportment, en culolles, needs no description. It was 
characteristic ; but the truly feminine mind of the other gentle 
being shone more conspicuously through her coarse male dis- 
guise than even in her usual dress. ‘ To the pure, all things 
are pure ;’ and had we even been wanting in that delicacy 
and respect for the other sex, which is the manliest trait of 
ours, that quiet air of womanly pride, remote equally from two 
painful a timidity, or too open an unconcern, would have awed 
our looks and words into reverence. 

The passage we had now entered was quite wide, and 
high enough to admit one person, the roof peaked, and the 
sides shelving, so that our sphere of action was confined to a 
narrow space in the centre, w here, guarded in front and rear 
by a body of sturdy mountain gnomes bearing torches, we 
marched on—an unsocial party—stopping occasionally to ad- 
mire the glittering veins of red and white salt in the walls of 
our rocky corridor. 
halt, and flinging the blaze of his torch forward, showed a 
barrier to our progress, in a dark bottomless pit. I was in 
the rear of the party, and seeing neither ropes zor buckets 
visible, awaited further orders. In the mean time the chief 
of our miners had singled Madame from the group. I heard 
a series of shrill emphatic objections going forward, inter- 
spersed with the low growls of the miner’s remonstrances; 
then just such a pause ensued as occurs when the executioner 
is adjusting the fatal rope. At last a signal was given, and 
stepping forward, I just caught the retreating figure and last 
pathetic “ Grand Dieu” of poor Madame, as she vanished 

from our eyes into the shades below. Thus, one by onc, my 
companions disappeared, till I was left alune with a rough 
young gnome behind. ‘Hurrah, the dead can ride apace, 
dost fear to ride with me ?”’ from Burger's Eleonore, was ring- 
ing in my ears ; but before resigning myself to my fate, I wil! 
enlighten the mind of the reader by a brief natura! history of 
this mysterious steed. The machine is simply this: A pas- 
sage of the same dimensions as the one we had traversed de- 
scended almost perpendicularly frum where we stood. Down 
this were fixed two round, smouoth beams of timber, about 
nine inches in diameter, and placed in parallel lines one foot 
and a-half asunder. Over and along the right beam is slung 
a@ rope, just affording room between that and the beam to ad- 
mit the leg. The victim sits down, stretches a leg over each 
beam, as if astride across both, grasps the rope in his right 
hand, and leaning back so as to be in almost a recumbent po- 
sition, away he slides at a tremendous rate, the steepness of 
the descent, and his own weight, increasing the impetus to an 


gives him, a firm grasp of which serves as an immediate 
check. Thus a distance of 300 feet was traversed with the 





narrow stairs, sunk deep between the beams. We gentiemen 
were left to take care of our own necks, but the ladies were 
muunted in exactly the same position, en croupe, behind the 
trustiest guides, whom they grasped for further surety by the 
collar. Again we continued our walk on level ground, and 
in a few minutes another ef these Rodlen, as they are termed, 
presented itself. This time I was the first to take the lover's 
leap, and on reaching the bottom, was not little amused at 
the coup d'eil before me. Down came my companions, hike 
fallingangels ; Madame perched on her guome, like a monkey 
fon Bruin; their hair whistling in the wind, their torches 
| blown to the shortest span, and a shower of sparks from a 
| thousand diamonds around and above, accompanying their 
fall, and marking the rapidity of their descent. Thus pas- 
senger after passenger was lodged at my feet, and all fear 
vanished. We began really to enjoy this novel exercise, and 
each succeeding Rolle was the signal for fresh merriment 
and reciprocal jokes. Again we pursued our apparently in- 
|terminable path, the torches flinging a momentary gleam 
into the mouths of uumberless dark avenues with which our 
path was intersected. Our miners, however, threaded their 
path through this maze with that confidence which a long in- 
| timacy with the secret of the mountain had given them, be- 
guiling the way with appropriate anecdotes of ignorant sheep 
that had strayed from the right path. Of this description 
might be classed two atleast of our party, who seemed fairly 


Hymen. 


Occasionally our path widened into extensive chambers, 
amongst which we were shown a neater hewn apartment, a | 
species of mineral store-room—the show boudoir of the mine |) 
—where various specimens of crystals and fossils in every | 
gradation of color, from white to the richest rose tint, gleamed | 
from their dark recesses, like jewels from a lady's casket. || 
Here also was an inexhaustible fund of entertainment to the || 
antiquarian in the variety of antediluvian celics, and a rich col- | 
lection of old bridles, rusty keys, arm rings, spoons, &c. At | 
the entrance to this chamber stood a simple stone slab, com- || 
memorating the date of Maria Theresa's visit to these mines, 
with her imperial consort. Proceeding onward, we executed 


whereby the advantage of male attire over female drapery | 
was satisfactorily substantiated. A depth of 1.074 feet bad | 
been thus descended, and stil there seemed no end to the | 
rocky defiles and lofty chumbers. At length a change in the | 
atmosphere—a colder, fresher breeze, betokened the vicinity | 
| of some more spacious region. Our torches burnt straighter, | 
j8 louder echo responded tw our footsteps; and turning a sud- | 
| den angle, a scene of enchantment, fit only for fairies and | 
| genii, burst on our view. Before us, in a dark, smooth, un- | 
|| ruffled surface, lav stretched an immense lake. the extent of | 


| its shadowy shores dimly outlined by a succession of torches, 
I 








which, placed at intervals, and receding, like the fnintest | 


|| Stars, into the intense darkness, gave tuken of their existence | 
i only by their long tapering reflections in the black water. 
|| Above us blazed a mighty fretwork of diamonds, flashing as | 


| our torches waved to and fro in playful coruscations of hght | 


| across the dark vault, and reflecting mirror of waters. At | 


length, at a signal from our guides, one of the nearest lights | 
| moved from its station, and emerging from the darkness, a 
boat and boatman became visible. We entered, and touk 


At length the foremost guide made a| our places in silence; and as the vessel cleft the dark cle- 


| ment, a thousand mimic fire-flies danced on the sullen ripples, || 
| whose low moaning murmurs alone distuibed the solemn | 
| stillness. 1 


All around bespoke another sphere, or vast chaos, where || 
i the germ of life still lay slumbering on the waters. Aninde- || 
' finable charm seemed to bind our thoughts in silence, while |! 
| the remembrance of our own bright sun, and laughing world I 
| above, stole on our minds like ‘a sweet dicam of the past,” || 
| and faded into airy but alluring phantoms, before this scene H 
of unearthly grandeur. To these impressions, the rough, 

wild figures of the cave-nurtured beings around us not a little 

contributed; while Charon himself could not have desired a i} 
truer representative on earth than the uncouth figure who |! 
steered us over this modern Styx. We listened with much i 
interest to the history of this lake, which, while it ministers | 
to thoughts wild and dark as its own deep waters, is, at the i 
same time, subservient to purposes of worldly emolument. 
A small cavity is hewn in the rock, into which a stream of || 
fresh water is admitted ; this, eating away the particles of | 
salt with which the rock is impregnated, surely, but slowly, 

extends its domain, till one mighty frngment yielding after 
another before its dissolving touch, the bowels of the moun- 
tain receive a body of waters of the magnitude I have de- 
— When the _ od : ions are attained, the 
supply of water is stopped, and the further progress of the 
element checked by banks of clay; then, after standing the 
requisite period, the water is drawn off by wooden pipes, 
which, emerging from the side of the mountain, jh y to 
the adjacent town of Hallein, where, by the common process 








almost frightful rapidity. All real danger, however, is ob- 
ated by the power which tho vope passing thocagh bio k 





of evaporation, the crystals which glittered in dark 
mountain nests reappear in a purer form, Nature thus acting 


speed of lightning. The asceat is performed by means of 


gold around us. 


three brilliant passages more, duwn our favorite Rollen, | adjacent cottage 


| arrival; aml by one of those counter-revolutions which so 
often take place in that most inexplicable of all machines, the 


a NY 











as her own workman. The revenue accruing to the Austrian 
government from these mines is £100,000 annually. 

It may seem almost incredible to state that in this moun. 
tain, or rather chain of mountains, there are contained no less 
than thirty-two lakes of this description. Sume of the mighty 
chambers we had traversed were the dried-up beds of former 
lakes. : The one | have described is kept up for Purposes of 
inspection. 

Un the opposite shore, a means of conveyance awaited us, 
for to a long rough plank, with rude wheels at each end, and 
& swinging bar beneath, 1 can give no more specific term, 
Upon this (1 blush to record it) the whole party were obliged 
to mount astride, packed closer than was perbaps quite con 
venient, and holding on ene another for support, with our 
feet resting on the unsteady barbeneath. In the narrow pay 
sage we had now entered no other position would have 2a 
practicable. “ On s’accowtume a tout,” said Madame, as 
| her gentle arm encircled my waist. I answered by a most 

equivocal sigh, and off we set. Our steed was a nimble 
youth, who harnessed himself in front, another acting as 
steersman behind; and as our wheels ran in an iron rail, and 
| the passage lay on a gentle slope, no exertion beyond that of 
| running and guiding the machine was required. The Inds 
| seemed to enjoy the fun, and the faster we galloped, the 
| closer were we obliged to cling for safety, the impetus of the 
|| tnoment threatening to dash us against the rocky sides. The 
|| length of this passuge was 7,800 feet, having consumed in its 
| formation the incessant labor of forty-four years. 
|| At last a tiny star twinkled im the extreme distance, and 











launched in a labyrinth of their own creation, the only exit to || in our rapid career seemed to advance to welcome us; the 
which, it was easy to anticipate, lay through the temple of | light of day dawned wider and brighter, and in another in 


stant, emerging from the bowels of the mounta n, the over 
| powering radiance of a spleniid setting sun fell in showers of 
The veil seemed rent from our eyes, and 
the glories of the temple revealed to our aching vision. Never 
had that firmament appeared so overwhelmingly dazzling, 
nor this fuir earth so surpassingly lovely ; every object seemed 
= in gold—every mountain glowed with hght. This 
sudden transition from the dank vapors and intense darkness 
(darkaess that could be felt) of our subterranean tour was 
too powerful, and we stood blinded and bewildered, till the 
laughter of un incrensing crowd of peasants, who had wit 
i nessed our sorti, summoned the mantling blushes to the 
| cheeks of our fair companion, who thus recalled to a painful 
sense of ber strange attire fled like a frightened bird into an 
There the same attendant awaited their 


female heart, ovr next mecting, in our usual dresses, called 


up those signs of unfeigned embarrassment, which, as long as 
the imrsediate cause for them existed, had been successiully 
stifled. 
gret from our trusty conductors, who, by their tender cate of 
our persons during our various evolutions, had quite won our 


hearts. 


We now bade adieu to Hallein, and turned with re- 


From the Knickerbocker for October. 
THE BIKCHEN CANOE.—sy n. &. scuoorcnarr. 
Is the region of lakes, where the blue waters sleep, 
My beautiful fabric was built ; 
Light cedars supported its weight on the deep, 
And its sides with the sunbeams were gilt 


The bright leafy bark of the betula tree 
A flexible sheathing provides, 

And the fir's thready roots drew the parts to agree. 
And bound down its high swelling sides. 


No compass or gavel was used on the bark, 
No art but the simplest degree ; 

But the structure was finished and trim to remark, 
And as light os a sylph's e’er could be. 


Its rim is with tender young roots woven round, 
Like a pattern of wicker-work rare, 

And it glides o'er the waves with as lightsome a buund 
As a basket suspended in air. 


The heavens in brightness and glory below 
Were reflected quite plain to the view, 

And it moved like a swan, with as lightsome a show, 
My beautiful birchen canoe! 


The trees on the shore, as I glided along, 
Seemed moving a contrary way. 

And my voyagers lightened their toil with a song 
That caused every heart wo be gay. 

And still as I floated by rock and by shell, 
My bark raised a murmur aloud, 

And it danced on the waves, as they rose and they fell, 
Like «fay on a bright summer cloud. 

1 thought, as I passed o'er the liquid expanse, 
With the in smiling array, 

How blest I should be, if my life could advance 
Thus tranquil and sweetly away. 

The skies were serene—not a cloud was in sight, 
Not an angry surge beat on the shore, 

And I gazed on the waters and then on the light 
Til my vision could bear it no more. 
shall [ think of those silver-bright lakes, 

And the scenes they reve to my view, 

My friends, and the wishes I ed for their sakes, 
A 


form 
nd ellow birchen canoe | 
Michittimnchtaoeh "hap 1837. 
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From the Knickerbocker for October. 
AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 
NUMBZR THREE. 
‘Even in thy desert, what is like to thee ? 
Thy very weeds are beautiful; thy waste 
More rich than other climes’ fertility ; 
Thy wreck a glory, aod thy ruias graced 
Wuh aa immaculate charm.’ 


Ir, as has been stated in previous numbers, this continent 
is distinguished by the remains of great cities, magnificent 
structures, an} innumerable other ingenious specimens of an- 
cieat art; and if, as has likewise been shown, these things 
existed at a period unknown to history or tradition, the in- 
quiry, * Who were the people that inhabited these cities, 
who constructed these edifices, and who executed these va- 
ned arts !’ becomes of intense interest to all men of curivsity 
and of learning. The inquiry is also inseparably connected 
with the deseription of these arts; and, as a consequence, de- 
mands attention, as we proceed with the subject of American 
Antiquities. 

For a long time the majority of men were satisfied with the 
reputed discovery of this continent by Columbus, even though 
they were acquainted with the fact that he found the * new 
world’ thickly inhabited by different varieties of mankind, and 
though subsequent researches proved these inhabitants to 
have existed ages before, and from one end of the continent 
tothe other. So little reflection is still manifested on this 
sabject by many, that they blindly assent to the opinion, that 
Coiunbus was, indeed, the tirst European discoverer of Amer- 
ica; lurgetting, seemingly—to say nothing of ita re dis- 





covery by the * North-men,’ and probably by others, from the 
niath to the twelfth century—that, according to the same | 
popalar idea, the primitive inhabitants must themselves have | 
been the discoverers, time immemoriably past, and, like Co- | 
lunbus, have sailed from the eastern continent across the | 
wide and trackless o-ean, to our fur-famed ‘new world.’ | 
The truth is, men are too prone to consider that which is new 
to themselves, as actual discovery; und, during the novelty | 
of the occasion, and in their love of praise, are very little | 
inchned to reflect upon the evidences of antiquity, though 
they stare them full in the face. Should we concede the cor- | 
rectaess of the common opinion as to tho origin of these in- 
habitants, the discovery of Amatien by them must have been | 
a much more eventful circumstance in the history of man than | 
that by Columbus. How many and how exciting must have | 
been the incidents attending that discovery! How bold the | 
enterprise, how long and how perilous the vovages! How | 
startling the hair-breadth ‘scapes, aud how imposing to them | 
must have been a‘ new world’ indeed! What strange objects, | 
animate and inanimate, tnust have been presenied to them, 
on first reaching, and while traversing the great continent of | 
America! 
How little knowledge, in fine, did Columbus possess of | 
this continent, compared with that acquired by the millions 
who had occupied it for time unknown. These were men, | 
reasoning and feeling meo, like ourselves; why, then, should | 
we not reason upon the times and the events which marked | 
their discovery of the * new world?’ We might imagine, | 
perhaps, something like those events, or conceive of the rec- | 
ocds to which they might have given birth, when, without 
the compass that guided Columbus, or the means which safely | 
protected him againct the fury of the clements, they made | 
successive discoveries of, and peopled, so vast a continent. 
It is not impossible that the African, the Malay and the Tar- | 
tar, found here by Columbus, ‘ monarchs of all they surveyed,’ | 
possessed such a knowledge of the arts and sciences as to | 
have enabled them to navigate the boisterous ocean with equal 
security, as certainly they had with equal success. History, 
in fact, informs us that the remote knowledge of many of 
these people was of a superior order. It might have equalled 
that of the Caucasian, at the time of Ais discovery of Amer- 
ica, The event proves that it even did, in many impor 
tant particulars, notwithstanding our boasted pre-eminence. | 
Lot the records of the ancient Chinese, Arabians, and East 
Indians, the monuments of Asia, and of the Peloponnesian 
Islands, and the arts of Palenque, speak for the early condi- 
tion of the human intellect. > a lung night of darkness 
has intervened; and, like men at all ages of the world, ‘ we 
reason but from what we know.’ 
_ It cannot be inferred fram evidences dorived from the rel- 
ics hitherto discovered in the United States, that the primi. 
lve inhabitants of one country were not, for centuries, cotem- 
poraneous with the Tultecans, That they were, indeed, will 
“ppear extremely probable, in solving the question as to their 
ultimate destiny. It is a very common and a very important 
question, ‘What became of the numerous people who once 
populated our western valleys?’ Though we may not give a 
conclusive answer to the i uiry, yet it may be shown that, 
in the final overthrow of the Tultecan nation, and synchronous 
_ the desertion, and perhaps destruction of the city of 
“alenque, the barbarous northern nations of Aztiques and 
hichimeeas, before alluded to, were none other than the 
rimitive inhabitants of the Mississippi valley; who, in the 
prder observed in the rise and fall of nations, were expelled 


rom their country by hordes of a still more northern and war- 
ike nation of Tartars. 
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that the Tultecan people, or a people analogous in their arts, 

customs, etc. inhabited, at the period of their glory, the prov- 

inces of Yucatan, Chiapa, and Guatemala. Which of the 

two first numed portions of that delightful country was the 

scene of their primeval history, does not clearly appear. | 
Should it be determined that this people actually traversed | 
the great Ailantic, agreeably to the somewhat plausible and 
ingenious story of Votan, of which we shall hereafter speak, 

the province of Yucatan mav be sup to have been the 
spot where they first established themselves, and reared their 
stone edifices ; and, indeed, if the fact goes for any thing in 
illustrating this position, the ruins of their architectural mun- 
uments are actually found strewed along the province from 
near its eastern point, toward the famous city we have men- 
tioned. Bat if the Tultecan metropolis, situated on an eleva- 
ted paradisian plain, far removed from any other simi!ar | 
tuins, was de facto, the first residence of maf in America, we | 
shall be at a loss to assign any other than an indigenous origin | 
to the Tultecan people. On a question thus undecided, there | 
can be no cause of wonder if there are those who are consci-| 
entiously Pre-Adumites. But. without designing to favor one | 
opinion move than another, independent of the evidence ac- | 
tually offered, it may be confidently affirmed, that there does | 
not appear any satusiactory proofs adduced by those who have | 
attempted to trace the origin of that people, that they partouk | 
more of the character of one eastern people than another. | 
There has been, in truth, no distinguished nation of people | 
with whose ancient history we are acquainted, who had not | 
manners and customs irsembling those of the Palencians. | 
[t is not strange, therefore, that men influenced by precun 








|| ceived opinions, should have assigned various reasons to ac-| 


count for the commencement of human population in America, | 
and that, in the height of their zeal to reconcile all things 
with those opinions, they should have propounded their owa | 
imaginings, and the sheerest inventions, as sober matters of | 
fact. Such, melancholy as is the fact for moral truth, has too 
often been the case, whenever favorite theories have been in | 
jeopardy, or have stood ia need of opportune evidence to ren-_ 
der them plausible or reconcilable with popular dogmas. The | 
story of Votan, though ingenious, and though accredited by | 
many, for the same reason, is indebted, we may believe, to, 
the same ideal source for its origin. This story, however, 
claims notice, and a mention of the circumstances on which it 
is founded, in speaking of the beginning of our race on this | 
continent. With history, as with science, there have been at | 
all times those who have stepped forth, and gratuitously pro- | 
posed theories, probable and improbable, in aid of opinions | 
involving individual interests and sectarian views ; but, in the 
case before us, we are left alone with facts and probability to) 
establish our conclusions, which we are not at liberty to warp | 
by prejudice, or the favor of others’ opinions. 

There are found among the ruins of Palenque, of Copan, | 
and of several places of ancient grandeur in Central America, | 





|| specimens of art so closely resembling the Egyptian, the Car- | 


thagenian, the Roman, the Grecian, and the East Indian, | 
that many have thought the people of each have, at different | 
times, visited America and instructed the Tultiques in useful | 
and ornamental knowledge, Some suppose that the Romans | 
remained just long enough to afford the Tultecans the know- | 
ledge of tuilding their dykes, aqueducts, bridges, &c. and 

then to have returned to the eastern continent. The Hindoos 

must ulso, for the same reason, have instructed these Ameri- 

can people in their religion and their arts; and so with those | 
of some other nations. Thus it was, according to this hypoth-| 
esis, but a trifling affair for the people of transatlantic fame | 
to make visits to this continent for the purpose of giving its 
ancient inhabitants the requisite information for the construc- 

tion of their edifices, etc. A singular difficulty would seem, | 
however, to stand in the way of this supposition ; and this is, 
that the ruins of these arts themselves indicate a greater an- | 
tiquity than those of the eastern world, in the execution of | 
which these sage school masters are supposed to have ac- | 
quired all their skill. May it not be equally probable, from | 
this view of the subject, that the Americans instructed the 
people of Asia in the arts, sciences, and mysteries of which 
their history so much boasts? The fact is conclusive that 
the Tulteques were proficient in both the arts and sciences at 
an immeasurably distant period of time ; even more so, as far 
as we are enabled to learn, than most nations of men on the 
other continent. The science of astronomy, by which this 
people was enabled to calculate time with a precision which, 
as is thought, it is the pride of modern science alove to claim, 


Se 
tiques and the present south-western boundary lines of the 
United States, the lapse of a long period of time must be sup- 
posed necessary for the acquirement of that extraordinary 
proficiency of which they were found to be possessed by the 
tyrant invader, Cortes. 

The Tultecan people, it has been observed, were complete- 
ly isolated on a mountainous plain, more than five thousand 
feet above the level of the sea, where they enjoyed a climate 
more temperate and genial, an air more salubrious, and natu- 
ral productions more rich and abundant, than it has been the 
lot of any other people of earth to enjoy. Itis therefore from 
this paradisial location that we are to date our knowledge of 
this people, since we are provided with no facts which prove 
them, or any other people, to have had anterior existence on 
this continent. The ruined arts of Yucatan and of Guatemala 
do not satisfy us that those provinces were inhabited previous 
to that of Chiapa, and the delightful vale upon the Cordillera 
mountains where we now find the astonishing remains refer- 
red to. On the contrary, their present condition shows them 
to have been constructed long posterior. The people whose 
they were, should be considered as colonists from the great 
Palencian city, which must have overflowed with population. 
The arts and customs of these colonists are seen to have been 
precisely those of the parent city, as well also as their reli- 
gion. So late, in fact, was the origin of Copan, that we are 
led to believe in to have been « city built subsequent to the 
destruction of the Palencian capital. Some of the edifices, 
and many of the monuments, still remain—the coloring mat- 
ter used in the drawings upon the obelisks is as fresh and as 


|| bright, apparently, as it was when first put on; notwithstand- 


ing the materials of which the buildings, etc. are composed 
are more exposed to moisture, and consequently more liable 
to disintegration, than those of Palenque. 

In these obelisks, we have a novelty among the arts pre- 
served fur our admiration, as relics of the ancient American 
people. Nothing resembling them has yet been found at Pa- 
lenque, though it is possible such may have existed both in 
that city and the province of Yucatan; bu: they long since 
crumbled in the general wreck of ruins. 1t may be in place 
here to introduce a notice of some of these ancient structures, 
now existing in a state of tolerable preservation in the city of 


|| Copan, in the province of Honduras, on the river of the same 


name. 

From the bay of Honduras, the traveller proceeds up the 
river Matayua, two hundred and fifty miles, when he arrives 
at the mouth of the river Copan, a tributary to the Matayua. 
Entering this river, he ascends it for about sixty, miles, when 
the ruins of an ancient city are presented to his view on its 
banks, and running along its course for several miles. Mas- 
ses of stone fragments and crumbling edifices stretch along 
the river as far as it was explored. One of the principal ob- 
jects of attraction, is a temple of great magnitude, but par- 
tiailyin ruins. This magnificent building stands immediate- 
ly upon the bank, one hundred and twenty feet above the nv- 
ter. IJtis seven hundred and fifty feet in length, and six 
hundred feet broad! Stone steps conduct from the base of 
the rock on which it is situated to an elevation, from which 
others descend to a large square, in the interior of the build- 
ing. From this large square you pass on and upward through 
a small gallery to still higher elevations which overhang the 
river. A splendid view of the extended ruins is here pre- 
sented to the admiring observer, traversing the barks as far 
as they can be followed by the eye. Excavations were here 
made, in order to lay open passages which had been blocked 
up by the crumbling fragments of the building. Atthe open- 
ing of the gallery into the square, a passage was discovered 
which led into a sepulchre, the floor of which was twelve 
feet below the square. This vault is ten feet long, six high, 
and five and a half broad, and runs north and south. It con- 
tains great numbers of earthen dishes and pots, in good pre- 
servation. Fifty of these were filled with human bones, 
closely packed in lime. Several sharp an! pointed knives, 
made of a hard and brittle stone called itzii, were also found; 
likewise a head representing Death, the back part of which 
was perforated with small holes ; and the whole wrought with 
exquisite workmanship, out of a fine green stone. There 
were also found in this sepulchre two other heads, numerous 
shells from the sca-shore, and stalactites from a neighboring 
cave, all of which indicated the superstition of the people 
who placed them there. The floor was of stone, and strew- 
ed with mouldering fragments of bones. : 

Great numbers of other rooms were entered, all of which, 





need unly be cited as evidence in point. Their knowledge of 
the useful and ornamental arts was not behind that of any 
uther people of the earliest times, as we shall see by reference 
to the ruins which, for thousands of years, have survived 
them. Were we, in fact, to compare that knowledge, as 
indicated by those ruins, with that of the Chaldeans, and 
other remote people, as evinced by theirs, we could not hesi- 
tate to return a uniformly favorable decision for the great an- 
tiquity of the Tultiques. It is unhesitatingly admitted, that 
the Mexicans derived all their knowledge of art and of sci- 
ence from these people, whom they succeeded; and it is 

ually certain, that they were & b irbarous and ignorant race 

men, long after the extinction of the Tultique nation. Ad- 
tnitting the Mexican people, then, to have had their origin in 








We find, to begin with the human family in Central Amer- 
*, and the earliest arts which are at presont revealed to us, 











the rorthern nations, existing, as we have reason to suppose, 
within the vast extent of country between the ancient Tul- 


as far as they could be traced, showed the most grotesque 
specimens of sculpture. Many monstrous figures were like- 
wise found among these and neighboring ruins. Another 
was discovered of a gigantic toad, in an erect position, with 
claws like a tiger, on humanarms! Numerous obehsks were 
seen in various directions, both standing and fallen. These 
were generally about ten feet high, and three feet thick.— 
One of them, still standing, is covered with representations 
of human figures, sculptured in relief, all presenting a front 
view, with their hands on their breasts, sandals on their feet, 
caps on their heads, and otherwise richly adorned with gar- 
ments. Opposite to this, and ten feet distant, were stone altars, 
which are likewise covered with sculptured designs. The 
sides of the obelisks contained numerous phonetic hierogly- 
phice. There was one of these curious obelisks in the tem- 
ple before mentioned, the top of which was covered by forty- 
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nine square tablets of hicroglyphics. The sides were occupi- 
ed by sixteen human figures in relief, sitting cross-legged on 
cushions, carved inthe stone, and holding fans in their hands. 
On a neighboring hil] stands two other obelisks, which were 
also covered with hieroglyphics. These were painted red, 
with a paint made of a rich deep-colored stone, obtained from 
a neighboring quarry. Unlike any other pryamidal monu- 
ments of the kind among the antiquities of the eastern conti- 
nent, these were both broader and thicker at the top than at 
the base; and the colors with which they were richly orna- 
mented, were still of the brightest hues. 

Among the mountainous piles of stone ruins which are to 
be seen in the country round about, no very great difference 
is observable in the style of workmanship or of architecture, 
so far as could be observed, from that noticed among the re- 
lics at Palenque. This similarity isa striking feature, and 
is calculated at once to induce the opinion, as we have before 
suggested, that the first inhabitants of this city were colonists 
of the Tultiques, or that they fled thence on the fall of their 
metropolis. 

The name of Palenque, it would seem, had, long before 
the conquest, passed into oblivion, while a part of ihe city of 
Copan, then offering a shelter for the natives, was occupied 
by them at the time of Columbus’ discovery of America, 
three hurdred and forty-five years ago. The materials of the 
Copan edifices, were, however, evidently much less durable 
than those of Palenque. The former, being constructed of 
sand-stone, disintegrated by exposure to the action of the 
atmosphere. though not more readily, perhaps, than ordina- 
ry building stone, of the same geological character, yet obvi- 
ously more so than the materials of which Palenque was 
built, which are remarkable for their indurated quality.— 
Hence our astonishment is increased, on reflecting, that nei- 
ther the Palenquans nor the Copanians, had any knowledge 
of the use of iron tools, but nevertheless quarried, shaped, 
and planted, those massive blocks and pillars of stones, which 
composed their magnificent Tedculi, and all the great works 
which adorned and defended their cities. But one solitary 
but, beside the fabrics mentioned, now stands on the ruins of 
Copan! The present natives deserted it only about seventy- 
five years ago. Many of them, hereabout, were engeged in 
the cultivation of tobacco, for which the soil was very good; 
and this ancient place was celebrated as a dépot fur that ar- 
ticle, under the Spanish conquerors. It is worthy of notice, 


ee 


| garb of reason and of philanthrophy! Let truth and justice 
\speak for themselves. How much better, we would ask, is 
| che poor Indian of Central America, how much more ration- 
al and how much mere numerous is he now, than when the 
proud Caucasian, ‘the most honored of the free,’ first essay- 
‘ed bis renovating influences? Let the past and the present 
‘answer! Suffice it to say, that like his native compeer of 
| our own states, he is rapidly disappearing under the operation 
of these causes, and oblivion, meanwhile, closes over his his- 
tory. Like the ill-fated Indian, it will be in turn for the op- 
|pressor to yield to the force of recurring circumstances.— 
| Yes! time, too, will bring along Ais destiny, and it will be 
| that of the oppressed, the cheated, the extinct Indian! 

| Civilization, as some one has observed, is and ever has 
|been travelling westward. We believe it. The relics of 
America go far to prove it; and those of the Pacific Islands, 
if possible, still farther. Giving, then, to America an in- 
| definite antiquity, its earliest nts should have min- 
gled with the soil on which they were erected. They should 
have crumbled before the all-crushing power of time. And 
such is the fact. Its people should bave passed onward to 





Such appears also to have been the fact. Remains of mag 
vificent structures are still to be seen on the islands which in- 
tervene—even those of great and splendid cities. These, 
too, defy the scrutinizing inquiries of mankind, at this so dis- 
jtantdate. The arts are those of ancient America. To one 
| conversant with the specimens now to be found in some of 
| those islands, the inference will appear conclusive. It be- 
longs to the geologist to prove, that the intervening land hus 
| undergone extraordinary revolutions. We are prepared to 
; say, that he is enabled to prove that many of those islands 
are of recent geological epocha, and t!.at most of them are of 
| volcanic origin. 


| By the way of these islands, then, it was both easy and 


| 


Asia; and they should have left other monuments by the way. | 





a 
rera, derived from another source, and geonted with the u- 
most assurance as having been obtained from some ‘ precious 

| documents,’ found in a cave, wheve they had been hid by Vo. 

tan himself! Frum the tenor of the fucts in this case, but 
more particularly from the language used by the Bishop uf 
Chiapa, Don Francisco Nunez de la Vega, whose book was 
| printed at Rome in 1702, we are forced to think that many, 
very many, important memorials, and those which would 

| have afforded us the means for discovering the history of this 
| people, were destroyed by the bigots of bis sect. In this 
superstitious crusade, he bimself gave the most distinguished 
example, by destroying, according to bis own confession, the 
‘precious documents’ in question. It is important that the 
truth or falsity of this ‘ memorial for future ages,’ as Cabrera 
calls it, should be inquired into; as it is either to be consid. 
ered hereafter as settling the great question, ‘ Who were the 
Tultiques ?’ or it is to be thrown aside as an idle and credu- 
| lous story, got up by the Bishop himself, for the purpose of 
| giving himself eclat, and of confirming those who otherwise 
| might be sceptical upon so interesting a point in history, or, 
| perhaps, in his own peculiar faith. 
The evidences already presented of the antiquity of the 
| Tultecan monuments cannot, we must suppose, but d y 
| all the statements (for they are mere statements, without one 
| clear and rational fact to support them) which have been 
| made, giving a comparatively modern date to the Tultique 
|| nation. It is true, that the monuments of Tultecau great- 
| ness bear a striking resemblance to those of the Egyptians 
and Romans, not to say several other eastern nations of 

| ple. But what does this prove? Just nothing at all. If 

| the relics which so much astonish us at Palenque give evi- 

| dence of age coeval at least, if not greatly anterior, to those 
| of Egypt, from which, it has been affirmed, they were copied, 
|| the Cyclops cannot be supposed to have been their authors. 
| A long period of time should have elapsed from that in which 











|| naturalto have peopled India, China, and those nations claim- i} these ‘ wandering masons’—for such it is said the Indian tr- 
| ing with them the most distant antiquity. The arts of those |) ditions of Central America style the builders of their ancient 
|times are nearly the same in execution and design. The | edifices—were exterminated from Egypt, wandered to the 
| Chinese Tartars, those wandering hordes that stretched along || Atlantic coast, prepored themselves for a long voyage—to- 
| the Pacific, in time again found their way to this continent, || tally unacquainted, as they were, with marine navigation— 
| by means of the continuous chain of the Fox Islands and || and actually traversed the unknown sea for three thousand 

Alaska, and across Beliring’s Straits. Farther notice of this || miles! How long, will it be supposed, they were engaged 
| fact will accompany some remarks on the present race of || in thus acquiring a taste so unsuited to their habits, and in 
North American Indians, for they are the Tartare referred \ contriving suitable vessels, which, in Upper Egypt, they never 





that the water of this pluce is remarkable for its great purity, 
and the climate is equally distinguished for its bealtbfulness ; 
circumstances which the primitive inhabitants of America 
would seem to have considered of primary importance in the 
location of their cities. 


We have already said that the people of whom we are 
This is 


speaking enjoyed a felicity pageere by any other. 


to. If we are to do creditto a recent philological work, pub- !\ could have seen, to embark on the trackless sea for America, 
lished in London, displaying great reseerch and learning, we || without a compass to guide them, and without the possibility 
| shall be struck with the general proposition, that man had a || of their knowing whither they were going? Is it to be pre- 
common ancestry, far east of the hitherto reputed source of || sumed that vessels of theirs, at that time, if they built any at 
|his origin. The evidence adduced from the analogy of the all, or were, in fact, in a situation to build them if they hed a 
Arubic, the Chinese, the Tartar, and generally the Asiatic || mind, were furnished with the requisite materials, provisioned, 
languages, with the Greek, etc. throws much light upon the || etc. to navigate the Atlantic ocean? Should we admit all 


attributable to their peaceful character, their simple yet ef-| subject of our inquiry. Late researches, also, among the Pa- || this as probable, for the sake c¢ speculation, it would appear 


fective government, their industrious habits, conjoined with 


their choice location, uniting as it did almost every natural 


advantage of situation and production. 
riod exhibits their successors the most wretched of the h 


But the present pe-|| and former character of their inhabitants. 


| Citic Islands, and those more particularly bordering on the || remarkable if they, first and fortunately, touched upon the 
| Asiatic coasts, are replete with interest touching the antiquity | coast of Yucatan, and located, at once, in the finest country on 
Ruined walls, |! the globe, and that, too, in sufficient numbers to have built 





nt» and sepulchres, of antique and massive masonry, | and peopled even one of its large cities. We shall not ven- 





species. The Indian race, once the most happy and numer-| of which tradition has preserved no memorial among the de- | 
ous of mankind, may be traced from the vigor of youth) scendants of the people, clearly prove the existence of a dif- 


through the strength of its manhood to the present decline | ferent state and character of people at some very remote pe- i 


and decrepitude of old age. Total extinction, in the usual |, ried. But recently there have been discovered the buried 

course of events, willsoon follow. It is indeed fast approach- |) walls of an extensive city, and also a strunge race of people | 
ing at the present moment, urged on as it is by the mad ambi- |, in New Holland. A colony hitherto unknown, epenking the | 
tion of the Caucasian, who, in Ais turn, is rapidly approx- | English language, with European countenances, manners, ete. 

imating the zenith of his power and numbers. Throughout} has quite lately been discovered in the interior of that yet | 
the world this may now be seen ata glance. The native of | unexplored continent. These facts are exciting no little in- | 
India is rapidly falling befure the gigantic power, the cunning, | quiry and astonishment among the curious of Europe. Still | 
and the oppression of England, now herself at the acmé of | farther, and it is hoped and presumed still more important, | 
of her strength and numerical force. Ignorance, supersti-| discoveries will, ere long, reveal new truths upon this sub. | 
tion, and imbecility, press the Indian forward to his last} ject, and tend, in a striking manner, to enlighten mankind in |! 
hopes. Availing itself of these inevitable results of old age,| relation to their early bistory. To effect this, means more 

the power that is slowly but effectually crushing him, rises | effective could not be devised than ‘exploring expeditions.’ | 
elastic and buoyant upon the dead body of the old native.— 


ture to name the time required at that stage of man's history 
to have accomplished all these things, or attempt to explain 
how the mouldering arts which this people have left from un- 
recorded time could exhibit still greater antiquity than those 
of the Egyptians. This discrepancy between supposition and 
fact is better referred to those whe, rather than doubt what 
they have previously believed, adopt as truth the most incon- 
sistent theories. 

The Carthaginians, although more adventurous, and more 
accustomed in their belligerent prows to the dangers of the 
sea thon any other ancient mantime nation of people, are as 
little entitled to the credit of having first peopled America, os 
the native Egyptians, so far as positive evidence is concerned. 


| The latter will not be supposed to have inspired their succe 


sors with the requisite information and shill, nor will it be 


The free Indian of United America, in like manner, is fast 
closing the scene of his glory and the fulness of his manhood, 
He too 13 declining into old age ; and already are the marks of 
death observable upon his withered visage. He too was 
flushed with the hopes of youth, and spread out his vigorous 
energies like the green bay tree. He too realized the meas- 
ure of his glory, and proudly exulted in his power and pos- 
sessions. But, alas! he too is fast wasting in the last stages 
of decline and death. So itis with the Indian of Central 
America. From the fruition of bis hopes and numbers, and 
the full consummation of bis glory, he bas sunk to the deep- 
est degradation, to numerical insignificance, and to the most 
abject wretchedness. A stronger contrast inthe relative con- 
dition of a le can no where be found. Turning from the 
period of which we have been speaking, that saw the Tulte- 
cans the happiest people of the earth, to the present, that re- 
veals their miserable descendants tamely bowing their necks 
to the galling yoke of their Spanish masters, and how forcible 
are the marks of distinction! Take this people, amalgama- 
ted with the reputed barbarous Aztiques, or Chichimecas, 
and constituting the Mexican nation at the time of Curtes’ 
mad invasion, and how deplorable is their present situation, 
contrasted with what it then was! Where are the 
blessings of the ‘Christian,’ the boasted charms of civiliza- 
tion, etc.? Away with the idle and superstitious fantasies, 
and the base schemes of the selfish and ambitious, under the 


|, That now contemplated by this government, if conducted in | presumed that they were so far the masters of navigation 
|| part with reference to this subject, cannot fail to be highly || themsclves, as to have accomplished voyages to this conti- 
| fruitful of discovery. | nent. The reasons which ay ply to these people are equally 
The anciem Aztec cities, on the vast and beantiful plains, || applicable to all others during the early conditions of society. 
and upon the southern banks of the Lio Gila, in New Cali- || Neither the Greeks nor the Romans, ambitious as they were 
| fornia, with numerous other remains of arts, and evidences of } of fortune and of fame, can be conceived capable of baving 
former civilization, now to be seen among what have been || executed voyages of three thousand miles on an unexplored 
| denominated the ‘Independent Indians,’ on the north west || ocean. Nor will the colonies of the Carthaginians and Ro 
|| coast of America, from the thirty-third to the fifty-fourth par- |} mans, said to have been established by them upon the see- 
| allels of latitude, will be seen to throw much light on the || const and on neighboring islands, be imagined to have aflorded 
original people, both of Mexico and of our own country. For | the parent nations the necessary impetus to embark in quest 
the present, attemion is still farther called to the origin of || of discovery on an oceen, ever considered by them of bound- 
the Tultiques, the first and the most remarkable people, an- less extent, or have prompted them to plant colonies at the 
cient or modern, that have inhabited the American continent. || distance of four thousand miles, admitting them to have co 
In reflecting upon the period at which the Tultiques flour | ceived the existence of another continent. Were we so cred- 
ished, one cannot but smile at the determination of some to || ulous as to believe this, we should be driven to the admission, 
| give ey modern dates to the P’alencian city, and | that they not only made one, but numerous voyages across 
its rui aris; as if it were impossible that it should have || the Atlantic; # eventually reared a great nation under their 
| preceded a certain time to whic previously supposed data || auspices. And if so, why, we might very naturally inquire, 
: limited their faith or comprehension. Some give its || is all history silent upon the subject, and without even a bint 
origin but about two hundred years antericr to the conquest || of its truth, or the possibility of its performance! 





| time, to circumacribe their belief within a definite reriod, viz: 





by the Spaniards. Others, again, extend their views severa! The wreck on our shores of some solitary vessel, a cirtum- 
hundred years beyond this; but such are careful, at the same || stance dwelt upon by oll who have attem to get over the 
difficulties in accounting for the orign of the American peo 
ple, is equally unsatisfactory; for it is but a bare supposition 
at best. We might as reasonably suppose any other means 
of peopling this continent. 1t is even less probable thei 6 


| the Christianera. The majority, ps, derive their dates 


from the so ee at the tower of Babel. Again, there are 
those who place entire confidence in the theory given by Cab- 
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> Precious female was upon such a wreck, and survived the catastrophe, ON THE DEATH OF A FRIEND. j i i ; 
— = to —ae an ogee Eve. Yet supposing even thie to BY J. G. WHITTIER, “_ aye aerate re at oy sith ph ap ts orc dha,D 
» but nave been the case i ir- — , udevi : . 
Bishop of —— 2s phe wa Steen re _ ee been —— Reoweth ites peta) mom ——- ‘ob _ song of the vaudeville seems to be the outlet of feelings, 
book was navigation, for the luckless navigators of their craft, with org iy pie Pedy al amelioaia ae 
wat many, each a surviving partner, a circumstance still less probable, || The circle is broken—one seat is forsaken— most trivial f= tey mery ane a ste occa 
ich would tw have explored Central America, built numerous cities —|| One bud from the wee of our friendship is sheken; prolific therein th ee es ee 
ory of this one containing at least two millions of people —reared the One heart from us no longer shall thrill ber last, t - penta te ws Mee te he or 
; au his most stupendous @ od durable edifices, and other monus.ents, With the spirit of ness, or darken with ill, asision ee oy new vaudevilles were brought out at the 
ting and then to have become extinct, or indentified with other || Weep! lonely and low bering rth while 0 ¢i 
saekaey Ge species of men, and all their monuments of ‘ eternal rock’ to The light of an ds endestha Gers m2. close = tee ee erect“ 
t that the have crumbled into one general wreck of matter? Could all || Weep! sadly and long shall we listen in vain arb of Ghani ease enter toulee 5 ~afdes Citta toe 
as Cabrera this have happened, we ask, even supposing, for the love of To hear the sad tones of her welcome again.  aealt- cond aaa under ren years of age. It was his- 
be consid. conjecture, that all the rest actually did happen? We leave || Give our tears to the dead—for humanity's claim piping voices, pens ganeang ase mn et 
o were the reasonable men to answer for themselves. ut there is an- From its silence and darkness is ever the same; seemed, to ‘dethe oe f now ste a 
ind credu- other reason why the Tultiques are derived from no such re-|| The hope of that world whose existence is bliss . honsen ioaae rm “The 
pecpese of puted stock, and one which every scientific man will deem|| May 20t stifle the tears of the mourners of this. gesticulation was shendent ond perdome dae = 
erw lve. if bel Sead : - . a —— = 
uistory, = prone i Lage noe eo ede oll other sources of evi- |} For oh, if one glance the freed spirit can throw worthy much praise. The self-possession of each nae and 
, phy peculiarities, we all know, by || On the scene of its troubled probation below, actress wascomplete. The sw itted 
. which species of men, as well as all lower animals, are con- || Than the glow of the marble, the pomp of the dead, and they were dretincy en srt on The littl — 
vity of the tradistinguished. ‘These in the Tultique have so little resem || Te that glance will be dearer the tears which we shed. snuff when it was er frowned in the ti ht pl | : cor} 
re — blauce pepo * with other species of mankind, ancient or|} Ob, whocan fi the rich light of her smile, in the right See ale love as they ought > ienedany aaa 
oe modern that no effort of the physiologist can give him ac- || Over lips moved with music and feeling the while? snuff-taking, frowning, laughing, or love-making, they were 
Tal cording to distinctive criteria, a homologous arrangement. || The eye's deep enchantment, dark, dreamlike, and dear, clapped by as small a set of hands, and bravo'd by as infantil 
neal He is completely alone in this respect, and consequently In the glow of its gladness, the shade of its tear 1 a set of voices, as can well be imagiaed ina tre bade nblie. 
uu great. could not have been indebted to the people in question, from || And the charm of her features, while over the whole As the drama was a new one, there arose, at the final d 
Egyptians J whom he most of all differed, f 7 toot mye 4 
ut i , for his origin. Played the hues of the heart and the sunshine of soul ; ping of the curtain, a loud call for the author. The curtain 
ay ~ The fact also, if it needs Le, that the Carthaginians visited the low, mellow voice, like the music which seems re-ascended, and one of the actors, about eight years of age 
. = :, parts of the United States, either from choice or necessity, as Breathed faintly and sweet in the ear of our dreams. advanced to the front of the stage, and with a bow and air 
evi 1s believed by many archeologists, would go far to prove that || But holier and dearer, our memories hold which the polished Duke of Choiseul himself, in bis courtliest 
hye they were not the people of Tultica. If this he still supposed Those treasures of feeling more precious than gold ; mood, might not in vain have copied, announced :—“ Gentle- 
. ae where, we would inquire, are their descendants? They would The love and the kindness, the pity which — men, (never * Ladies and Gentlemen,’) the piece which we 
et aye have been as likely to have peopled this country as any other. Fresh hopes to the living and wreaths for the grave. have had the honor of presenting to you this evening, is by 
<tr The reasons erhy they did not flourish here, would answer || The heart ever opened to Charity’s claim, Mesers. Dandin, Brazier, and Melesville ;'—and having again 
a, alike bes it not peopleing Central America. The same re- Unmoved from its purpose by censure and blame ; bowed, he retired. “ Is it «.ver, mamma ?” asked a little ur- 
red to the mains of great cities would appear here as in Chinpa, Guate- While vainly alike on ber eye and herear, chin, sucking an orange behind me. *‘ Yes, my dear,” replied 
age—te mala, etc., bad they or their descendants been the authors of || Fell the scorn of the heartless, the jesting and jeer. the mother—* it is very pretty, is it not?” “ It is too short,” 
siasiiene: thoes in the latter places. Faiut evidences do exist, of the | For — spotless herself, she could sorrow for them ceoponded the iacipient critic. 
a od presence of a peculiar people in this country, at some distant |} Who sullied with evil the spirit's pure gem ; And now was heard the veice of a boy, screaming out, in 
© engaged period of time, other than those who raised the tumuli of the || And a sigh or a tear could the erring reprove, its highest key, the ‘ Interlude,’ with masses of candy, sugar- 
tpn western states, the Ta:tars, the Scandinavians, or Welch. The || Aad the sting of rebuke was still tempered with love. plums, oranges, crowding the Lasket before him. The juve- 
a — mont remarkable of these <= perhaps these are the only evi-|| Asa cloud of the Seoetttinte tint nile purchasers discussed the contents and the merits of the 
ny + doar eaces worthy of note— are inscriptions on rocks in various | As a star that is lost when the daylight is giveo— last performance, until the curtain rose for the next vaude- 
— ~ parts of the United States. The characters are believed to} Asa glad dream of slumber, which wakens in bliss, ville. Its plot was simply this. Two children purloining 
= ny be Carthaginian. In not less thar twelve places are they to She hath passed from the world of the holy from this. from an old servant the key to an apartment of the house, en- 
ta on ; be scen at the present day. But whatever others may think,|| She hath ay aay tered it, and in thein mischief broke a costly vase. The father, 
they hed « in relation to the authors of these blind, though curious in-|} From ber last lonely dwelling. the dustof her tomb, || S’sPecting the servart, discharged him, notwithstanding his 
cn —s we are ourselves little inclined to believe them The charm of her virtues, as Heaven's own Lreath, || disclaimer. The servant bad suspicions of the children, and 
2 ertheinan. It te quite as probable, in fact, that they were || Shall rise like an incense from darkness and death. assuming the character of a showman, by a representation on 
-_ the work of the orignal inhabitants of the western valleys, esse the principle of the famous one in Hamict, brought home the 
yn as of any other people, for they are there to be seen, as well Drew the Ameriesn Wentily for Octeher: fault so forcibly to the children, before whom, with others, be 
country on as upon the Atlantic coast. Similar characters have been THE CHILDREN’S THEATRES IN PARIS. | 4 Ses giving en exhibition, that they fell upon their knese, end 
yr discovered on specimens of arts left by that people. Conf w _— confessing their fault, asked their father's forgiveness. The 
I not ver- deace may beve been obtained for the supposition thet they ||, WV 41-Kixe up the Passage Choiseul, your eye may be caught |i picce was intermingled with many wholesome remarks on 
— were Carthaginian, from the fact that the remains of a veo by @ tricol flag, suspended over the entrance to a lateral || truth-telling and duty-performing. Its morality was unques- 
n’s history sel, clearly Carthaginian in form and style, are said to have avenue, and — which you may read : ‘ Compte. Children's | tionable, and addressed itself to a very attentive audience. 
to explain hcem dietamentih tateiinhie tien eultaan ceed jm Theatres. . early under the flag is a little office, wherein | It was not unlike one of Miss Edgeworth’s simple moral 
it from up- where inscriptions are now to be seen on rocks, near our At- || Y°U Se ® miniature theatre. If you utter the words‘ A seat || tales, dramatized for youth. ‘he parts of the children per- 
than those lantic coust. But at that time, these were supposed to be the in the orchestra,’ a woman will present youa ticket, for which || formed by little Desir, and his sister Henriette, were ot sl 
vaition and on'y inscriptions to be found in our country; many others, you pay three francs. Passing into the avenue, and thence || the most interesting pieces of act ng that I have lately seen 
vubt what however, are now known to enist, as far distant even es Geer- | “P two or three flights of stairs, you soon may find yourself in || But if you would enjoy fine acting by children, walk over 
nOSt incon- gia, and in the interior. | a theatre containing five hundred tis one of those || to Castelli’s youthful trvop, now performing in the large royal 
d The walls of cities lately discoved at the west, in Wiscon- | peculier to Paris, on whose stage perform only children from || theatre of the Odeon. You will there have not merely com- 
an ry die, Adbnten ete nathlag ta vonpest = = Nag nes six to sixteen years of age.. There isa similar one in the | edy and tragedy, but the pantomime and the ballet. The 
om oe e din el even Ag at 2 opeaking in Contre Americn, #i op * of the Opera, and at this time Castelli hrs a troop of || English made a great cry about one Master Burke ; but here 
a - = casege thet they exo qutivsly ealthe ta pontiodien, end! a playing att royal theatre of the Odeon. You perceive || may you see twenty Masters Burke, and, moreover, twenty 
! . wuss built by peapte en diliivenn in aires mt Dey t bouse to be rather miscellaneous. Here are sober gentle- || Misses Burke. 1 shall not soon forget the impressions pro- 
vncerved. lalen, 00 eae Cate toncey mt cn: ag They a men in gray hairs, and middle aged men with the red ribbon, || duced, night after night, upon large audiences by Monsieur 
cit enatee ak ec a, ie ieeteaieedechatinn aidiies hag ve and young bucks in long curls. There is, however, a vast || Felix, aged eight years, and Mademoiselle Celestine, aged 
will it be newh-west const, hastens eetlend, end leet the tinginn | numerical superionty dames in grisetie cays, and of chil- || ten, the one convulsing them with laughter, the other filling 
navigation cities, ets. of the valley of Mexico onrenth om dren prattling as they clap their hands and enjoy sugar-candy. || them with tears. Nor were they alone in their dramatic 
thie contir equally somaskabie, will be Gol 4. ‘. ~ al The truly legitimate public of this theatre is composed of wo- || power. Numerous other parts were cach filled with a pecu- 
re equally een Ag , y d scussed ubsequent || men—nurses or mothers—and of boys and girl. They throng || liar grace, and ease, and naturalness, as if the little artists 
conan pl dB er Te ecient ee pit tothe ame ad sili ll _ been to the manner born. The pantomime was extraor- 
; : : s establishment was commenced im 2, and is now un- || dinary—not a word spoken—the rogues conducti 
of having . Dr. Joussox, the Lexicographer, once made a bei with | der the direction of Monsieur Compte, who writes himeelf \ intriante plot to its ae by infinite paren wg “Nothing 
nexylored o«well that he could go into the fish-market and put a Bil- || down ‘Physician to the King,’ and who enjoys a European \| could better verify the saying that the French are bera aie 
s and Ro- ingegate woman into a passion without saying a word that || reputation as the most skilful juggler of the time. | The dance was extremely fine. It was performed by sixteen 
) the sea- she could understand. We donot happen to have the original || Three loud knocks are now heard. The company settles || girls not yet in their teens. And beeutiful children they ah 
e atlorded version of the anecdote by us, and shall therefore tell the || iteelf down to quiet. The eight or ten instruments of the or- | too; for, whatever may be said of the ugliness of the old 
k in quest per in our own way. The doctor commenced by silently chestra strike up, and the little curtain ascends. Before you || French, the young French are generally handsome. Moreo- 
of bound- whee with his nose that ber fish had passed the state in|) are man stage-dressed children, one of whom represents | ver they were rouged by nature. They appeared dressed in 
ies at the . ich a man's olfactories could endure teir Aavor. The || Louis XIV. and another Madame de Maintenon, and they | the wholesale nudity of the grand opera dancers; they pirou- 
have con- illingsgate lady made a verbal attack, common in vulgar || begin the vaudeville. : | etted with equal freedom ; they tripped upon their mh 
e so cred- em which impugned the classification in uatural his- The vaudeville now prevails not only at this, but at nearly | looked archly or sooere er om el their paadih 
denieaion, — be the ane mother. The doctor an«wered, “You every Parisian theatre. — It is a sort of y wnterming | rose-wreaths; they were themselves adorned throughout with 
es acrom or a _ e, madam ! No more an article than your- |] with songs. The music of the song is generally a stolen | flowers, and in this and that position, resembled more a living 
nder their — loody, misbegotten villain!” “* You are @ noun, | fragment from some favorite of the time. Like many ||boquet bound up and then, negligently scattered, than any 
y inquire, i. — You—you—you" stammered the woman, choak- || other works of art, it requires an educated or rather an arti- |\ thing else I can recall. Their combinations were, many of 
ven a bint = You rage at the list of titles she could not understand. ficial taste to enjoy it. To me it appeared at first particularly || them, very orignal. In the last which 1 remember, they ra- 
ok area pronova! The beldame shook her fist in speech- || absurd. The —“; cone to have no relation, or @ very | diated or flashed swiftly out, ech hold of another's hand, 
a cirtum- coni age. “You area verb—an adverb—an adjective—e ridiculous one, to the plot and characters of the piece. It is || from a little knot of a centre, toa wide circumference. Fan- 
t over the iondte mae preposition—an interjection!” solemnly con- often introduced as a sort of winding up of a scene. When, || cy a rosebud bursting wide, in the twinkling of an eye, to its 
rican peo pe re : Lae applying the harmless epithets at proper || for instance, two personages in wrath have frowned and || full dimensions, and you have an image of this beautiful com- 
ipposition the Hr s. The nine of speech com conquered || scolded each other for a reasonable time, their indignation || bination. Mademoiselle Charlotte, by ber lightness and her 
ver means a ban and dumped herself in the mud, || ascends into its climax by suddenly darting into some song, || grace, renewed the applause of Tagiioni. The compliment 
ble thei ® ne rage at being thus ‘blackguarded’ in a set of un-|| fierce indeed, and wherein each perhaps accompanies the || was acknowledged by a courtesy and backward walk in the 
}own terms, which not u , she could not answer. |i other. A love-scene is concluded by a song. Grief waxes " approved style of the Grand Opera. 
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In the Passage de I’'Opera is the Gymnas Enfantin. It is 
as much below Mvasieur Compte’s theatre as Castellis’ troop 
is above it. Here also do you see youthful performers and 
youthful applauders.- That no theatrical taste, however 
young, may go ungratified at Paris, has been established in 
the third story of the Palais Royal the theatre Seraphin. Its 
performers are not children, but omdres chinoires, puppets, 
automata of great size, and every now and then a very saga- 
cious dog appears upon the stage, and helps to carry on the 
drama, much to the delight of fitty or sixty nurses and infants 
just from the breast. These last constitute the public of the 
theatre Seraphin. 
hours of seven and ten, and yuu shall see scores of Parisian 
infants taking their first lessons in dramatic taste. 

Why does the theatre so largely flourish in France? Chief- 
ly, of course, because therein the French do see themselves. 
But may not the above sketch help to furnish a satisfactory 
answer! These little establishments may be quite unworthy 
of notice, except as illustrations of French character. As 
such I dwell upon them. In them I discover manufactories 
of theatrical taste. I sce each week thousands of chil- 
dren brought within the charms of music and stage scenery, 
and under the influence of dramatic action easily to be com- 
prehended. I see them wrought upon by these agents at 
the most susceptible period of their lives. I see their man- 
ners, their habits, their feelings, their character, taking a per- 
manent bend from these early impressions. But while these 
juvenile institutions are fruitful nurseries of theatrical taste, 
they are likewise nurseries of theatrical talent. Here are | 
beginning to be educated the dancers, the singers, the actors | 
and actresses, who will hereafter be successful or damned 
upon some one or other of the twenty-one grand theatres or 
operas of Paris. That many of them, like Felix and Celes- 
tine, will never reach those goals, is unquestionably true.— 
Their capacities will ere then be exhausted. For all theatrical 
purposes, they will, in five or ten years, be fifty or sixty years 
ofage. Of a vast majority, however, such will not be the 
fate, and in due time may they advance, and aid in supplying 





Step in there any evening, between the | 
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corresponding features. They cannot describe to their friend 


are some traits of individual and national character whose 
causes liedeep. There are others which are the result of a 
thousand little circumstances, in their combination powerfu , 
singly considered, but feeble. Is not the trait just spoken of 
included within the latter class? Hand in hand with much 
conversation and much gesticulation is the wish to exceed 
therein, and that wish, in succe.sful action, works out what 
men call manner, a word whose definition, found in no dic- 
| tionary, may be distinctly read only in the social deportment 
of a polished French lady or French gentleman. 

That the love of mere pleasure, for pleasure’s own sake, so 
emphatically French, is among the legitimate offspring of 
theze theatres, I believe to be true ; and likewise here is part- 
ly created their peculiar disposition to be pleased. In the 
subject of politics and government they are perpetually find- 
ing fault. Tn matters of pleasure they continually find delight. 
There is nothing, however insigniticent, whereat they do not 
smile. Caricatures, wit on the stage, waggery in the streets 
trivialities which an Englishman would let pass in silence 
ly enjoys. 


He is disposed to laugh, for the tendencies of bis 
the Seraphin. 





| tionably true. 
| the means for exciting it bave been increased. But that di- 
| minution is the result of mighty counteracting agents. 
in the last half century a grand social and political revolution 
| much thought has it given much seriousness. 

to ambition a thousand new passages from the arena of friv- 
| olity and mere pleasure, passages that, however sombre, still 
conduct to light. 
| 10 this metropolis fifty grand central sources of pleasure, there 

have likewise been added fifty thousand topics of serious 

thought. 


the large demand for, and consumption of, theatrical abilities || a /itt/e less gay and far more serious than before 1789. 


in Paris. Then may they at last enjoy an adequate compen- 
sation for their labors. 
that the managers of the establi<hments luxuriate upon their | 
profits, while the poorly paid children, generally the offspring | 
of poor parents, are very poorly fed, poorly clad, and poorly 
sheltered. 

But these establishments are not merely schools of theatri- 
cal artists, and of those artists’ patrons. They are institu- 
tions wherein are taken some earliest lessons in self-posses- 
sion, in love of conversation and gesture, in the subject of 
manner, in love of music. And here, too, are first begotten 
the love of pleasure, and the disposition to be pleased, a pas- 
sion for parade and love of the artiticial. 
over, are taken some first lessons in ennui. In many of these 
features, a French youth is as much developed at ten years of 
age, as is an American at eighteen. I may here say, how- 
ever, that the latter has the better of the other in the practi- 
cal and the useful. 

The wide and momentous question now daily asked by quiet 
and by truubied spirits is—what are to be the fortunes of 
France? The answers are various; their name is legion, and | 
they are necessarilyconjectural. In lookinzaround for some, | 


And here, more- | 


The love of music, so universal among the Parisians, is in- 


Nothing is better understood than |! spired into che children by the orchestra of their theatres— 


not simple music, but music extremely artificial. And here, 
too, I see generated much of that love of ail the artificial 
which strongly prevails among the French. The theatre, 
here flourishing, is throughout a work of art. The pieces on 
the boards are artificial in an extraordinary degree, and re- 
quire an artificial taste thoroughly to appreciate them. The 
children study combination far from the simple. They look 
at very artificial dresses, very artificial scenety, and soon upon 
their eyes and hearts must pall what, in its mere simplicity, 





are concerned, there can be nothing more unnaturalizing than 
|| their assumption, their feigning of emotions which, at the 
| tame, are not real to their breasts. 
|this extremely unpleasant to me at first. I saw before me 
children without the artlessness of childhood—children pre- 
tending to love, pretending to hate, counterfeiting hope and 
then despair. I saw them embodying virtues whereof they 
had little conception, and vices which only ta’nt maturer 
lyears. And, identifying their feclings with those of the ex- 
| bibitors, I saw hundreds of spectators as youthful as them- 





the spectacle of the evening without adopting them. There | 


and perhaps contempt, the Frenchman Juughs at and intense- 
youth were gay, and his first smile was at the marionettes of | 


That the French are not now so gay as formerly, is unques- |) 
And their gaiety bas diminished, too, while | 


With- | of 
has emancipated masses. It has set them to thinking. With | 
It bas opened | 
If in the last fifty years have been added | 


I am near the truth in saying, that the French are | 


wou!d to other children be enchanting. So far as the actors | 


There was something in || 





I tence of this feeling among the French. 1 suggest one of its 
causes. 
|| That these establishments, while they produce love of pleas. 
ure and disposition to be pleased, are likewise secret, and 
| hardly traceable sources of that ennui which heavily bears 
|| on Parisian society, I firmly believe. In them life is half ex. 
| hausted long before life’s pleasurable springs have legun to 
|| flow. An old age of cards may be a worthy addition to a 
|| youth of follies, but a manhood and age of satiety, of disgust, 
of ennui, are natural results of an infancy and youth of bigh 
artificial excitement. A desire for enjoyment may be strong 
| where the capacities for enjoying are half used up. In Paris 
| there is a wide hankering for pleasure where pleasure may 
never come. They who carly fling away, or waste their patii- 
| mony of health and spirits, may well look forward to that 
| destuny which awaits all moral and pkysical spendthrifis.— 
Paris, the gayest metropolis of the world, is likewise the sad- 
} dest. The city which hears the loudest laughter, likewise 
|| Witnesses the greatest number of suicides. If vanity sends 
| its thousands into courts and public spheres, mere weariness 
| of life sends its hundreds to the Morgue. Last September 
was for Paris one of the gayest months of 1836. In that seme 
month, in that same city, from many motives, but chiefly en- 
nui, there were sizly-siz suicides. What other city of Eu- 
|| rope, or the world, has a public show-room for its unknown 
dead ? And who would imagine as at evening he walks through 
the brilliant arcades of the Palais Royal, amidst its ever-rest- 
less, laughing multitudes, that he was moving amidst masses 
vice and unhappiness to which no other scene can furnish 
a perellc! ?) What Paris is tothe world, the Palais Roysl 
is to Paris. Here is centred the brilliancy, the vivacious life 
of the great metropolis, and likewise here in secret chambers 
are first cradles of its crime, its wretchedness, its despair.— 
| “* Do you observe,” said my companion, as this evening we 
walked along the Boulevards, “do you observe that mansion 
| so brilliantly illuminated ? It looks happy enough. I know 
| its inmates. They are tame menand women, who long ago 
used up life. They go on vegetating now. They are as 
i gloomy and triste as any thing you may see among the fallen 
| aristocracy of the Faubourg St. Germaine. They are but the 
| type of thousands.” . 
' . . ° . . . . . 
|| I havesourced up only one of these streams to its fountain. 
|| I have not yet spoken of the moral character of the dramas 
performed at these theatres. The tendencies above remark- 
|| ed upon, belong to them, whatever be the moral charecter of 
| their representations. I am happy now to say that so far os 
| my observation has extended, this character is not very ex- 
|| ceptionable. It may with truth be said, that at all the great 
| Parisinn theatres, the passions put into action in the tragedies 
are generally of the worst description, while the comedies 
| and vaudevilles are either based upon, or involve, a seduction. 
|| For the former, the horrors of the Grand Revolution hove 
prepared Parisian audiences. The latter are faithful transcripts 
|| of present Parisian life. Into the children’s theatres like pieces 
‘| seldom go. Their dramas are light, unsubstantial; seldom 
|| are they immornl. The taint of the general spirit has not 
‘ fouled them. In the midst of surrounding impurity, they 
| generally remain pure. In this respect, 1 doubt not their 
|| tendency is good. And if the influences now working upon 
French society, as it passes from childhood into youth, and 


I have asked what are the influences operating upon herchil- | selves. Certainly there could be nothing devised mere fiited || from youth into manhood, were so modified as to harmonize 


dren and her youth?) The man and woman are, in the main, | 
but results of impressions in early life. Deseribe the charac- | 
ter of that offspring developed into manhood. I see France. | 
the mother teaching her children. 
teilectual, religious, physical, moral and social, devised to 
bear on her youthful offspring. I see, moreover, influences | 


L see a large system, in- || 


to use up in young hearts their feeling for the pure, the sim- 
ple, and true, than such theatrical representations. 

That they tend to generate a love of parade and passion 
for plensure, I have hardly any doubt. The processions, the 
decorations, the military and courtly shows upon yondersmall 
stage—what are they but pictures, in little, of real scenes upon 





that should not be within that system. In the establishments || a broader stage, for delighting in which those young specta- 


above sketched | recognize some of the exceptionable influen- 
ces. That they are altogether reprehensible, I do not say.— | 
That they he!p to create that self-possession which is the basis | 
of all good breeding, and which sheds so fine acharm through | 
the lowest and highes: department of French intercourse, I | 
have no doubt. Give the child self-possession and he be-! 
queaths it to the youth, from whom, inevitably, it is inherited | 
by the man. The French children possess this trait ina re- | 
markable degree. They go much into public scenes. They 
visit often these theatres. 
without gaucherie. They see their equals selt-poseessed and 
bold upon the stage. They imitate. The stage is here, in-| 
deed, a school of manners for the young. 
Am I unphilosophical in tracing the Frenchman's love of | 


tors are gradually and insensibly educating themselves? And 
now those rounds of approbation showered down on Master 
| Charles, for the kingly style in which, as Louis XIV., he 
| proclaims, “ 1 am the state,” and on litle Caroline, for the 
resistless manner wherewith she solicits a royal favor for a 
friend— be assured they hate started or strengthened many a 
desire for mere applause in some hundred of those ambitious 
listeners. Among these feelings does vanity take root; and 
when you tell me the French are the vainest people of the 


| 
There are they taught to behave | earth, I answer they ought to be so. The causes tending so 


to make them, are numerous indeed, and too powerful to be 
withstood. Vanity still, as of old, achieves laughable won- 


|| ders in France, and peoples manya strange scene. Often it 


sends a corps to the Morgue, and now and then an accused to 


conversation and gesture, in part, up to similar influences of || the Court of Assizes. When Oursel and Fontelle were, last 


early life? There may be such a thing as one person’s hav- | 
ing a natural tendency to converse and gesticulate more fre-| 
quently than another. That such tendendency should be! 
innate ina whole nation, I can hardly believe. I attribute | 
this feature of the French, so widely distinguishing them from, | 
the English for instance, to early education. Get, indeeed, | 
such a habit once into a people, and it is hurd to get it out. 
It is called national. It is not therefore innate. The pa- 
rent’s ever-present and all-powerful example unconsciously 
creates it in the children. Moreover, these children 
each night as auditors and spectators ina | wor te let them hear 
these juvenile actors and actresses conversing rapidly for 


weck, asked by the judge, why they sent anonymous letters 
to the Prefect of the Police, falsely implicating themselves of 
conspiracy against the king, the latter answered, it was done 
merely that they might be apprehended, and enjoy the eclat 
of a trial before the Chamber of Peers. Fontelle had made 
out his pompous defence in rhyme, and concluded one of the 
most ridiculous scenes I have ever witnessed in a court of 
Justice with these words :—‘‘ When actors do any thing well 
upon the stage, they are applauded. We have not talents for 
the theatre. But here we are objects of universal attention. 
We have got something of our end. Ha, ha, ha!” and Our- 
sel joined the laugh, and Fontelle and Oursel walked trium- 











hours; let them see abundant gesticulation; and upon their 
owrselves, by the imitative faculty, easily may be engrafted 


phantly out of the Court-Room. I am not now going to ac- 
Cumulate evidences of the peculiarly wide and strong exis- 


with the morality of these litle plays, the social aspect of 
things would here be soon much changed. 
|| In my observations «pon these establishments, I trust I 
may not be charged with having given undue importance to 
insignificant mauers. I look at them only as a single wheel 
in a vast system of social and moral influences. They are 
peculiar to this metropolis. The United States have them 
not. In no other part of Eu will you find any thing like 
them. For an explanation ‘od what is peculiar in French 
character or society, its peculiar institutions must be ques- 
tioned. My reader, who knows what great ends are wrought 
by small means ;—who sees in the youth of a nation the im 
age of its manhood ;—who feels how often are life-decisive 
the impressions upon the young ;—and who would srt of 
their future by some tendencies of their present, will hardly 
deem the hour wasted which is given to the Children's The- 








atres of Peris. J.5.J. 


A Wacorrr's Retort.—A rich merchant named Hogg 
once requested a wagoner to bring bim a loed of corn, in a 
stated time, which be failed to do, and did not take the cora 
till the next day atter that which he had promised. The 
merchant, as alah be expected, refused it, ‘ Well,” re- 

lied the wagoner, “ you're the first hog eve: I knew to re- 
use corn |” 


Tast or Intoxication.—A native of the Emerald Isle was 
asked the other day how he could tell that @ man was drunk. 
“ Faith,” Pat, “I'd never be after saying thet « 
man was drunk at all, without I saw him ry two light his pipe 
at a pump.” 

The Fountain Head.—The Grand Jury of Paterson, N. 
J. after indicting forty s for selling liquor, presen 
the court itself, as a ce! for having licensed so many 











- The Court refused to receive the presentment, 
the jury forthwith. 
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The Great Sub-Treasury Bill had barely been considered 
in the House of Representatives at our latest advices; and, 
as the session closes on Monday next, we are strengthened in 
our origina! conviction that no serious attempt will be made to 
pass the bill on the instant. It may be, however, that while 
this sheet is passing through the press, this measure is being 
consummated; and that the close of the Extra Session will wit- 
ness the adoption of the most vitally important project ever 
discussed by an American Congress. Our opinion that the 
final decision will not be pressed, is founded mainly on the 
position of parties in the House, and the strong probability 
existing that the decision would be a negative one. We do 
not doubt the sincerity nor the nerve of its advocates; we 
distrust only their strength, and we are confident that they 
will press furward only on an assurance of triumph. 


The bill was called up in the House on Monday by Mr. 
Pickens of S.C. who, with his colleague Mr. Rhett, appears 
to form the sum total of the State Rights members who unite 
with Mr. Calhoun in approving of the the project. (Perhaps 
Mr. Hunter of Va. should be added.) Mr. Pickens seems to 
delight in the supposition that the Administration are not 
sincere in its advocacy, or at any rate have been driven by 
hard necessity to recommend it; while he and Mr. Calhoun 
are the original and hearty apostles of the ‘ Divorce of Bank 
and State." Mr. P. was violent and denunciatory in his op” 
position to the National Bank a National Bank, the Banks, 
and all Banks. The old story vas running in his head ; he 
fancies Banks are one of those rascally contrivances by which 
the North is enabled to swindle the South out of all its hard 
earnings. Mr. Pickens spoke an hour in continuation on 
Tuesday, when the bill was laid aside for that extending the 
credit on Merchants’ Bonds. 

Later.—On Wednesday, when the bill came up in order, 
M:. Hoffman of this city took the floor in reply to Mr. Pick- 
ens. He spoke at considerable length, with dacided elo- | 
quence and effect. He was followed by Mr. R. M. T. Hun- 
ter of Vo., a State Rights Whig, who followed in the foot- 
steps of Mr. Pickens. Next came] Mr. Mason, a Virginia 
Van Buren Conservative, who opposed the whole Sub-Treas- 
ury and hard money scheme with great earnestness and force. 
He took the ground generally of Messrs. Rives and Tall- 
madge. Me. Robertson, another Virginia State Rights Whig, 
followed in reply, sustaining the views of Mr. Calhoun; and 
Mr. Garland of Va. succeeded him, and spoke on the other 
side till eight o'clock, when the House adjourned. His re- 
marks were most unmincing in their hostility to the whole 
project. The House, therefore, exhibited throughvuut the 


by the Opposition debaters, 1. that there was no certainty 
that the Government was reduced to the necessity of borrow 
ing money at all; or, if it were, that a different policy might 
be adopted which would relieve the Treasury, and with it the 
country, of all embarrassment in sixty days; 2. that those 
who had wilfully rushed into trouble need not expect the aid 
of those who had warned and resisted them to compass their 
extrication, and that it did not become the Whigs to concur 
in @ project which was palpably calculated to relieve the 
Government alone, without doing any thing of moment for 
the relief of the people; 3. that the form of this Government 
loan was injudicious if not deceptive, and the effect of the 
issue of Treasury Notes at the diseretion of the Secretary 
would be to give him a dangerous control over the entire 
financial and commercial interests of the country; 4. that, 
even éf the relief already afforded to the Government by post- 
poning the further Distribution of the Surplus Revenue, and 
thereby restoring to the available resources of the Treasury 
nine millions already appropriated therefrom, were insufh- 
cient to meet the demands of the current year, it would be 
better to select some other method of raising the needful, and 
to retrench, to a sweeping extent, the annual expenditures of 
the Government, than to engage in the issue of paper of an 
extraordinary and notoriously irredeemable description. It 
was further urged by some of the opposers of the bill that 
the amount of the issue authorized wos excessive. 
The debate in the House on this bill consumed a large por- 
tion of Thursday, Friday and Saturday of last and Monday of 
the present weck. We gather from the reports that the 
friends of the bill (probably judging from the course taken in 
the Senate) had not anticipated any serious opposition. On 
Thursday, 5th, however, Mr. Underwood of Ky. pressed an 
amendment, instructing the Secretary of the Treasury to sell | 
the unpaid bonds given to the Government by the present | 
Bank of the United States on account of the Government 
stock in the old Bank, and if the amount (six and a half 
millions) should prove insufficient for his necessities, then to 
eke out with Treasury Notes. Mr. Cambreleng denounced | 
this as calculated to place the Government in the power of 
the Bank! We cannot comprehend him. The Bank owes 
the Government money, and has given obligations to pay it | 
at certain stated times, yet future. The Government wants | 
the money now; and the proposal is simply to sell the obliga- | 
tions for cash, provided their full nominal valuc, or something 
more, can be obtained for them. We are partial to the 
Treasury Notes, but we can see no mischief in this. Mr. 
Underwood's amendment, however, was rejected on Friday, 
by ® vote (not strictly party) of 112 to 104. | 
An amusing circumstance took place during the debate on | 


this day. A serious Constitutional ubjection had been raised | 








day the singular apectacle of a great Administration meas- 
ure, of vital importance to the stability of that Administra- 
tion, as well as to every interest of the country, supported 
exclusively by distinguished and resolute opponents and de- 
nounced only by freinds of the President and Cabinet which 


proposed it. 


From the spirit with which a portiou of the strong State } 


Rights men, including Nullifiers and semi-nullifiers, came up | 
impression is that the bull will pass | 





to jis PPort. our p 
at the present session by a small majority. Grant that the 
twenty-two Van Buren Conservatives should all vote against 
it, it would require but ten disciples of Mr. Calhoun to se- 
cure ite passage. Present appearances indicate that the 
numhe: will be forthcoming. Besides. the House will not be 
full. and the advantage in such cases (we record it to their 
credit) is usually with the friends of the Administration. 
We shall look, therefore, with intense interest to every South- 
ern mail for the decision of this great question. 

The Treasury Note Bill has been driven through the 
House of Representatives, in the face of a most vigorous and 
harassing opposition. Indeed, we were somewhat surprised 
at the determined tone and unyielding tenacity of that oppo 
sition, considering that this measure must be the least excep- 
tionable to the Whigs and the most likely to operate in some 
degree as an alleviation of the public distress, of all those 


|| when Mr. Cushman of N. H. (who has a penchant for this 


against the passage of this bill, as coming from the Senate— | 
the Constitution stipulating that all bills for raising revenue | 
must originate in the more popular body. After some con- 
versation, Mr. Cambreleng perceived and acknowl sdged the 
foree of this objection, and proceeded to obviate it by laying 
aside the Senate bill, taking up that which had barely been | 
reported to the House, and moving to strike out the whole | 
and inecrt the Senate's bill as an amendment. Little objec | 
tion was made to this labor-saving operation, and the debate | 
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Mr. Wise offered an amendment, providing that the Treas- 
ury shall not pay out Treasury Notes when it has gold and 
silver or other available funds on hand. He modified it sev- 
eral times to suit the views of different Members; but it was 
lost at last: Yeas 96, Nays 118. 

Mr. Rhett moved the reconsideration of Mr. Underwood's 
amendment—lost yesterday—providing for the sale of the 
debt due from the United States Bank, giving notice that he 
should then favor the issue of four and a half millions of 
Treasury Notes. The motion to reconsider was lost: Yeas 
110, Nays 113—Messrs. J. Garland, Pation, T. Webster, 
Richardson and Legare of the Administration party voting 
in the affirmative, with all the Whigs who were present. The 
negative vote is purely Administration. 

Mr. Underwood thereupon offered an amendment very 
similar to his former one—the object being still to direct the 
sale of the debt due from the United States Bank before issu- 
ing any considerable amount of Treasury Notes. A fresh de- 
bate arose; and in the midst of it, the Houca, at 10 P. M. 
adjou.ned. 

On Monday, Mr. Cambreleng opened the debate on the 
bill. He explained that his hostility to Mr. U.’s proposi- 
tion arose from his belief that the Bank bonds could not be 
sold at this time. He said that the Treasury needed ven 
millions to carry it up to the first of January—that the public 
exigencies were pressing, and must be provided for, &e. Mr. 
Underwood, in reply, went into a calculation to show that 
the Treasury could not be in so desperate a condition as was 
represented ; insisting that three millions would supply all de- 
ficiencies. Mr. Legare wished to restrict the interest on the 
Treasury Notes to two per cent. Mr. Sergeant spoke at 
length in opposition to the bill, and was followed by Messrs. 
Cambreleng, Pickens and Gholson on the other side. Messrs. 
Bell and Reed of Mass. spoke briefly on the other side. In 
the course of the debate, Mr. Cambreleng expressed his 
anxiety to bring on the discussion of the ‘ Divorce’ or Sub- 
Treasury bill as s;eedily as possible. 

In the evening session, Mr. Gholson of Miss. made another 
zealous speech in favor of the bill and against ths amend- 
ments, and was replied to by Mr. Curtis of this city. Mr. 
Curtis advocated the amendment of Mr. Underwood, and 
preferred the issue of Notes bearing no interest, but declared 
that he should vote for the bill if no more politic measures for 
the relief of the Government were concurred in. Mr. Cur- 
tis’s speech closed the debate, and the question being then 
taken upon Mr. Underwood's amendment, it was rejected: 
Yeas 95, Nays 119. 

Mr. Robertson now moved that the Secretary be authorized 
to borrow in the usval manner $9,000,000 for the use of the 
Treasury, instead of issuing Treasury Notes fur $10,000,000. 
Rejected, by a majority of 30. 

Mr. Southgate of Ky. moved that Notes be issued as low as 
$25. Rejected: Yeas 88, Nays 130. He then moved $50— 
the bill specifying $100 as the lowest denomination. This 
was carried: Yeas 141, Nays 81. So we shall have the 
Notes as low as $50. 

An attempt to limit the amount to seven millions instead 
of ten was lost: Yeas 102, Nays 131. Mr. Legare renewed 
a motion to restrict the interest to two percent. Lost: Yeas 





was proceeding upon the merits of the general proposition, 


particular motion) nrose and gravely moved the Previous 
Question! A good portion of the Administration party 
voted for it as a matter of course, presuming that the time 
had arrived for bringing the debate to a close; some of the 
Whigs, foreseeing the operation of the step, voted with them. 
The vote stood 88 to 88 ; and the casting vote of the Speaker 
in the negative alone defeated the proposition, which would 
have cut off the amendment of Mr. Cambreleng along with 
all others, and thrown the whole business into inextricable 
confusion. 

On Saturday, the debate on the merits was continued by 
Messis. Rhett of S.C. Bell of Tenn. Bronson of N. Y. Hal- 
stead of N. J. Wise, Cambreleng, and others. Mr. Rhett 
moved an amendment, pledging the faith of the nation that 
the Treasury Notes should be redeemed with specie within 
six months after date. He finally extended the time to 
twelve months, atthe request of Mr. F. F.. Rives of Va. but 











Proposed by the President and reported to the House through 
the Committee of Ways and Means. But it was contended 


99, Nays120. Mr. Rhett now moveil to strike out the whole 
bill and insert a new one of his concoction. Ruled to be out 
of order. 

The question now came up on concurring with the Com- 
mittee of the Whole in théir amendment (Mr. Cambreleng’s) 
striking out the whole bill of the House and inserting that 
of the Senate. Carried: Yeas 123, Nays 99. Now came 
the question on third reading. Carried: Ayes 127, Noes 98. 
An order to engross followed—all in double quick time- -the 
bill was passed, and sent to the Senate for concurrence; and 
then the House adjourned. 

The assent of the Senate is a matter of course—the hill 
being substantially that which had already passed that body. 
So of the six great measures recommended by the President 
in his Message, two have already received the sanction of 
Congress. 

Later.—When this bill came to the Senate on Tuesday, 
some little oppugnation was exhibited. Messrs. Benton, 
Clay and Webster united for once in deprecating the changes 








the House rejected the amendment : Yeas 81, Nays 137. 


of the House, particularly that which reduced the lowest de- 
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nomination of bonds from $100 wo $50. Mr. Clay declared 
himself opposed to the whole business, and said that nothing 
but a sincere desire to afford the Government any reasonable 
relief it may demand, had restrained his hostility. Mr. Ben- 
ton deprecated the issue of Treasury Notes of $50, as tend- 
ing to create a currency of very exceptionable paper, and 
said that necessity alone induced him to support this bill. 
Hc did not consider it anything else but a loan; and he would 
have greatly preferred borrowing the money in the usual way. 
The motion to strike out $50 and insert $100 was lost, how” 
ever: Yeas 16; Nays 25. (Mr. Wright reported the bill as 
it came from the House.) The bill was then engrossed and 
ordered to be read a third time—Mr. Benton and others bav- 
ing left the Senate Chamber to avoid voting. It then pass- 
ed its third reading: Yeas 35; Nays 16: so it has become 
a law. 








The Banks of the District of Columbia are likely to prove 
troublesome to some gentlemen in Congress who would like 
to be considered hostile to Banks and particularly indignant 
atthe suspension of specie payments. Itis known that these 
institutions suspended payment, in common with most others, 
in May last. Their fate is consequently In the hands of Con- 
gress. What shall be done with them? “Crush them!” | 
vociferates a true Loco-Foco. ‘‘ We have them on the hip— | 
down with them!’ But the President and his Cabinet ap- 
proved in advance the suspensivn of the Bank of the Metrop- 
olis, after it became evident that the manly and honorable | 
struggle of that institution must be unavailing. Shall Con- 
gress execrate and immolate them for doing what the Presi- 
dent approved?) Mr. Wright has cut the Gordian knot by 
reporting a bill to the Senate, providing that if these Banks 
do not resume within a specified time, they shall forfeit their | 
charters. What is this but a Suspension Bill? How does 
it differ in principle from that for which Gov. Marcy and our 
Legislature have been so free!y anathematized, and on which 
Mr. Wright himself is understood to have showered maledi 





THE NEW-YORKER. 


An outcry has been raised against it by a portion of the 
public press in which we are not disposed to join. The re- 
quisition seems to us judicious and proper. It will somewhat 
diminish the revenues of this Mail; but it has never been a 
favorite of ours, and we shall not quarrel with this. Let those 
who mail letters costing 50. to $1 each (and they are often 
charged $2,25) be sure they are worth the money. As things 
are, persons other than Members of Congress are often taxed 
vexatiously on business of no profit or interest to them; and 
there is neither protection nor redress. It would not be a 
very bad idea to require all letter postage in advance. ‘‘ Why 
not newspaper postage also?" queries a caviller. Mainly 
because newspapers are not delivered with the same regular- 
ity and certainty as letters. If they were, ot if Mr. Kendall 
will give security that they shall be, we would not object to 
the exaction. But to pay postage on pape:s which never 
reach their destination, beside enduring the complaints of the 
aggrieved subscribers, would render the vocation of a printer 
alittle too pitiable. 





Marrtasxp.—We have taken some pains to make out a 
clear statement of the result of the recent elections. The 


following is the result: 
Av. Whig vote. Delegate. Av. V.B.vote. Del. 
863 890 





tions? It is very easy to condemn and denounce; we do not | 





concur even in the wrath and denunciation which have been | 
visited upon the heads of our Governor and Legislature. The 

Suspension Law was a hasty and ill-digested measure—it | 
might have been made better; but let us see the first legis: 
lative body that will decide to put the Banks and their debt- | 
ors—in effect, the whole community—in the clutches of the | 
Sheriff because they cannot maintain specie payments, and | 
we shall have a clearer conviction of Loco-Foco sincerity— 

we mean the sincerity of distinguished politicians who talk 
Loco-Foco, and not our friends who congregate at Military 
Hall, Bowery. They stand ready to carry out their prinei- | 
ples, we doubt not. } 





The United States, Mexico, and Tezas.—Sundry calls | 
of the House of Representatives have drawn from the archives 


of the State Devartment the recent correspondence between | 


the Plenipotentiary of Texas and the Executive of the United | 
States, relative to the proposed union of Texas with the Uni- | 
ted States. We do not deem it advisable to enter at large | 
upon the consideration of this weighty matter at present. 
Suffice it tha: the offer on the part of Texas is very frank ; | 
but the reply of Mr. Forsyth able, cogent and guarded. He 
rightly deems the acknowledgement of the independence of | 
Texas by Mexico and the establishment of peace between 
them an indispensable prerequisite to any negociation fur the 
annexation of Texas to the United States. Mr. Ambassador 
Hunt thereupon talks threateningly of the probability that 


Texas will form an alliance elsewhere—i.e. with England; || * 


but this does not seem to frighten any body. We believe that 
President Van Buren has acted with great circumspection 
and judgement in relation to this matter. 








Express Mail Postage.—A joint resolution has been driv-| 
en through both Houses of Congress with railroad velocity, | 
directing that the postage on Express Mail letters shall here- 
after be paid in advance. The immediate cause of this exac- 
tion is said to be the vexatious impositions to which the Mem- 
bers are subjected in the payment of Express Mail Postage 
from their respected constituents, whereas their ordinary 
mail letters are not charged at all. This aroused the vigilance 
and patriotism of the collective wisdom, and the joint reso- 





Allegany .........s00- 1 
Anne Arandel........ 1137 3 1102 1 
Annapolis. ........+++ 158 2 129 0 
Baltimore city........5392 0 5498 4 
Baltimore county .....1141 0 1907 4 
OT ene 1353 0 1471 4 
Caroline. ...... 0.000. 552 4 2e4 0 
Charles. ........++.-- 522 4 342 0 
Culvert. .....ecse00. 402 2 392 2 
Cocil...ccccce asacued 1136 2 1118 2 
Dorchester*........++ (966) 4 (694) 0 
Frederick... .ccccccee 0 2271 4 
NS SECC 1075 0 1213 4 
Kent...... iatendbaes 481 4 ones 0 
Prince George's...... 585 4 we 0 
TOCL.c cc cccccccce 705 3 751 1 
St. Mary's..... cece 809 4 coe t) 
Talbot........ cccvcce 647 4 302 0 
Ww. raceme ~ 4 (541) 0 
Montgomery......--.. 732 4 eee 0 
Queen Aune’s........ 621 1 632 3 
Washington..........1815 0 1946 4 
Dotal. cccccccccces 24,207 w+ 21,788 36 


* No opposition to the Whigs. We give the vote last fall. 

These returns do not exhibit, with any degree of precision, 
the respective strength of the two parties in the several 
counties, but we can make no closer approximation. In Bal- 
timore county, the Whigs are so notoriously outnumbered, 
that they did not bring out their full vote. In St. Mary's, 
which is all the other way, there was no regular nomination, 
but six volunteer candidates, all Whigs, were voted for. In 
Montgomery, there was a regular Whig ticket, and four in- 


dependent Whig candidates, voted for—three of the former 


and one of the latter elected. In Somerset, there was but 
one Van Buren and five Whig candidates—the former elect- 
ed by the mode usually practised in such cases. In Talbot, 
Caroline, Kent, and Prince George's counties, there was ne 
opposition tothe regular Whig tickets but by independent 
candidates of various politics. 

The Senate, of fifteen members, is entirely Whig. 


New-Jersey.—The Whigs have carried Jersey by a large 
majority. The following are the returns which have reached 


us: 
Counties. eat tele 


A 
a 


1 
New county. 


Somerset.......1 
Hunterdon, ....0 
Burlington.....1 
Gloucester. ....1 


Eonmonornne 


Cape May......1 


Total.......10 
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gregate a great change in favor of the Whigs, as compared 
with the corresponding election last October, and a less con- 





lativn is the consequence. 


siderable gain to the sume party since the November vote for 


Van Buren. | 
Cc. A. 





Presid: ni. Bergen County is Van Buren by 137; last Novem. 
ber 233; though some of the Whig strength hus since been 
taken off to form the new County of Passaic. In Essex, 
there was no opposition to the Whig ticket. Passaic (new) 
is Whig by 247. Middlesex by 440; it was divided in Octo. 
ber, and 283 Whig in November. Somerset 282 Whig; it 
was divided last Octuter, and 94 Whig in November. Mor. 
ris 136 Whig ; 29 in November, and the other way in Octo- 
ber. Monmouth, reported 300 Whig—200 Van Buren last 
year. (The Whig triumph here needs confirmativn.) Glou- 
cester is more Whig than ever, the strongest Van Buren por. 
tion of it has been taken to form the new County of Atlantic, 
Cumberland is reported to have gone Van Buren by 13L—a 
most unexpected result, as it gave 200 Whig last year. Our 
last Van Baren paper from that county expressed a hope of 
success, founded on the unpopularity of the Whig tick . In 
Salem, the Whigs narrow!y escaped defeat from internal dis- 
sensions, and lost their She:iff by 150. Cape May all Whig, 
asusual. Warten and Sussex, Van Buren do. In Hunter- 
don we believe the whole ‘ Caucus’ or regular Van Buren 
ticket succeeded ; Inst year, part of the irregular was elected, 
and the Councilman voted with the Whigs. 


1 

| Pexxsytvasia.—The election in this State on Tuesday 
|| passed off very quietly. Those Counties in which the parties 
were about equal were hotly contested ; in the others. as there 
|| was no general ticket to call forth the electors, the vote is 
| very light. Only Members of the Legislature and “ounty 
officers were to be chosen this year. 

We can hardly doubt, in view of the returns received, that 
the friends of the National Administration have maintained 
their ascendancy in the House, though not by such a swee)- 
ing majority as they obtained last year. Philadelphia Coun- 
ty, electing eight Members, usually decides the character of 
the House; and here the Van Buren ticket has succeeded. 
The vote was heavy—14,000—and the majority smaller than 
for three years past—277. One of the candidates on the 
successful ticket is elected by 21 votes only. 

In the City of Philadelphia the Whigs have a great ma- 
jority as usual—about 2,750. They went higher than this 
last Nevember, but the vote was much heavier. 

The Whigs have carried Lancaster, Chester and Delaware 
by reduced majorities from Gen. Harrison's, but greatly ex 
ceeding those of the October State Election. Lancaster gives 
them 1,900, Chester but 200, and Delaware 60. In October 
last, the Van Buren men carried Delaware, and part of their 
ticket in Chester. 

| Dauphin has elected the Opposition ticket, where the Van 
Buren succeeded last fall. It gave, however, a large majo- 
|| rity for Harrison in November. 

|| Lehigh has elected the Van Buren ticket by 50 ; last fall 200. 
Montgomery bas elected the Van Buren ticket by 600. 
Northampton do. by 1,000. 








Groroia.—The election in this State took place on Mon- 
day of last week. The returns received leave no doubt of the 
election of Hon. Geo. R. Gilmer, the Whig State Rights 
candidate for Governor, over Hon. William Schley, the Union 
Van Buren incumbent of that station. The vote does not 
differ greatly in the proportion of the two parties, though 
greatly increased in the aggregate, from that of last Novem- 
ber, when the White Electoral ticket had about 3,000 majo- 
tity. The vote being much heavier, the majorities of each 
party are increased in its strong-holds; and, as the Counties 
yet to come in are Van Buren, we presume Mr. Gilmer’s ma- 
jority will be somewhat less than Judge White’s. Mr. Schicy 
was elected over Chas. Dougherty, State Rights, two years 
since, by about 2,500 majority. Two years earlier, Mr. Gil- 
mer was beaten by Gov. Lumpkin still more decisvely. Mr. 
Gilmer is therefore the fiest Governor elected by the State 
Rights party since they seceded from the support of Gen. 
Jackson. 

The Legislature is probably still Van Buren. The State 
Rights strength lies very considerably in a few Counties, 
which give that party a very large aggregate majority. Of 
the Counties more equally divided, a majority go the other 
way, and the Cherokee or newly settled country also favors 
the Union party. We do not remark any serious d'screpancy 
between the votes of the respective parties. The legislative 
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result is one of those ‘which will sometimes occur under a 
district system, since a minority of votes may often control 
a majority of districts. We shall probably have full returns 


for our next. 








1837. 1836. 
Counties. Gilmer,W. Schiey,V.B,. White. V.Buren 
Baldwit ...cecceeeeeees 305 490 502 
Bibb.. .cesscccccocsees 653 629 654 625 
Burke ..ccccsececcecrs 570 206 316 136 
Columbia ..cceeececees 418 275 281 106 
GreGBice. ce 0008 000seens Uae 57 551 31 
Richmond.......eeee+0 826 448 501 324 
Warren..ccccecscecece 504 514 337 317 
Chatham....sceescese. 41 573 351 527 
Crawford ..cceeseeeee. Ml 510 246 373 
Gwinnett... ..000eee08. 762 723 543 632 
Harris...cccscsecceees 775 423 606 330 
Jackson..cccccsssesees S04 571 298 484 
Jasper.ceccecececerees 619 503 596 406 
Jones... 00 00 00 481 375 360 
Mosroe... coscee 783 764 710 568 
Newton ..ccccccccccese 791 412 636 336 
Oglethorpe. ..+++++e+++ 613 126 286 76 
Talbot...... 815 @53 653 621 
Upson... -. 580 409 489 297 
Wilkes ootet ccccccce O18 446 355 474 
Wilkinson... .eeeseeeee 345 517 231 252 
Telfair..ccscccsccseces 202 166 44 92 
Bullock..... eccccccece A 233 217 
Gilmer... oeceecee ecccoe BD 170 46 78 
Habersham........+++. 332 681 241 576 





Congressional Gleanings.—A bill to regulate the fees of 
District Attorneys in certain cases, has passed both Houses. 
It is intended to meet the case of the renewal of merchants’ 
duty bonds, where an extension of credit is given. The fees 
charged on these renewals have in many cases been deemed 
most exorbitant. The bill fixes them at $4, when the amount 
of the bond exceeds $500, and $2, when it falls below that 
The bill was amended in Senate, on motion of Mr. 
Clay, 80 as to make the business of renewal a duty of the 
Collector instead of the District Attorney—very properly, we 
think. 

The bill to extend the term of credit on the unpaid bonds 
of the importers, has been sanctioned by both Houses, but 
was returned to the Senate on Wednesday with an amend- 
ment (moved by Mr. Cambreleng) restricting the additional 
credit to three montis. 


sum. 





Texnessee.—The Legislature uf this State convened at 
Nashville on Monday the 2d inst. Col. Terry H. Cabal of 
Maury was re-electe.! Speaker of the Senate ; Cahal 15, Led- 
better 9, scattering 1. In the House, Gen. John Cocke of 
Grainger (formerly a Member of Congress) was likewise cho- 
sen on the first ballot: Cocke 42, Douglass 30. The success- 
ful candidates are Whigs of course; the unsuccessful, Van 
Buren men. The minority is stronger than we had antici- 
pated. 





Matxe.—An election was beld on Monday of last week 
for Representatives from the several towns and districts of 
this State which had previously «flected po choice. The 
Whigs carried several districts which went against them in 
September. It scems clear that they have now a majority 
in the House and will have on joint ballot, giving them the 
counting of the votes for Governor. We see little reason to 


doubt that Mr. Kent is elected Governor, by a clear majority 
overall opposing votes. It ie still disputed, however. 


New-Hampsnins.—The Whigs are talking stoutly of ma- 
hing a rally at the State Election in March next. 


Toe the Mark.—The Loco Focus of Dutchess have called 
8 convention to nominate their county ticket. They demand 
of their candidates affirmative answers to the following ques- 
bons: 

“ Will you bring forward or support a bill to repeal the sus- 
pension law? Will you without we to effect a 
total repeal of the restraining law? Will you, if elected, ad- 
vocate the divorce of the union of bank and state, and bring 
forward or support a bill providing that the State shall receive 
only specie in payment of taxes and tolls 1” 

That's the real grit. Gentlemen divorcers, walk up to the 
chalk! Are you in favor of the State receiving only specie 
for taxes and canal tolls? If not, why! To be sure, it would 
drive all the trade of the Western States to Philadelphia and 
the transportation to her improvements; but what is a mere 
matter of dollars to one of principle? No dodging! 


polls © 2 as» « saat 
First District.—At an Administration Convention at Tam- 
many Hall on Tuesday, Hon. Charles G. Ferris of this city 
















GENERAL NEWS. 





Was nominated for Senator. (He was the candidate of the | 
irregulars for Congress in the special contest of '35.) 

At an Equal Rights or Loco Foco Convention, some days 
since, Hon. Stephen Hasbrouck was nominated. 

Hon. Gulian C. Verplanck was selected by the Whigs of 
this District as their candidate for Senator, at their Conven- 
tion on Thursday. 

Second District.—Stephen Thorn, Esq. of Dutchess bas 
been selected by the friends of the Administration in the Se- 
cond District for Senator. The Whig candidate is not yet 
forthcoming. 

Third District.—Col. Juhn B. Van Schaack, formerly Ed- 
itor of the Albany Daily Advertiser, has been nominated for 
the Senate by the Whigs of the Third. It is a forlorn hope ; 
but the Colonel, as a liberal und gentlemanly Editor; has our 
best wishes. He cannot expect the votes of his opponents ; 
but any Whig that neglects to vote for him ought to be ex- 
communicated. 

Fifth District.—Avery Skinner, Esq. of Mexico, Oswego 
Co. has been nominated as the candidate of the Administra- 
tion party for Senator from this District. 

Sizth District.—Dr. Laurens Hull of Angelica, Allegany 
Co. aas been nominated by the Whigs of this District as their 
candidate for Senate, in opposition to C. H. Bryan, Esq. of 
Livingston. 

State Election—City.—The ides of November are ap- 
proaching, and the preparations are not backward. The 
three candidates for Senator in this District have been re- 
«pectively presented—Mr. G. C. Verplanck by the Whigs, 
Mr. C.G.Ferris from Tammany Hall, and Mr. S. Hasbrouck 
by the Loco-Focos—affording to our citizens a considerable 
range and variety for selection. We believe the Tammany 
County ticket is not made up. The Whig Nominating Com- 
mittee are said to have made up their Assembly ticket, but it 
has not yet been published. Tiey have nominated Jacob 
Acker, Esq. now Alderman of the Seventeenth, for Sheriff, 
with great unanimity. The County Clerkship we believe is 
vtill in abeyance. 

The exclusive Loco-Focos have completed their ticket. It 
is as follows: 

Assembly—Robvert Townsend, jr. Levi D. Slamm, Daniel 
Gorham, Job Haskell, Charles Dingley, John Wilder, Hugh 
Collins, John H. Hunt, Josephus N. Crain, Daniel C. Pentz, 
Worden Hayward, John W. Brown, James L. Stratton; 
Sherif, George W. Matsell; Clerk, Alexander Ming, Jr.; 
Coroner, Abraham D. Wilson. 

Dutchess.—The Administration ticket was nominated at 
Pleasant Valley last Saturday: For Sheriff, Michael S. Mar- 
tin of Poughkeepsie; Clerk, Ulysses Cole of Poughkeepsie ; 
Assembly, Robert S. Livingston of Red Hook, Wm.H. Bost- 
|| wick of Pine Plains, Homer Wheaton of Washington ; Hon. 
| Stephen Thorn of Milan was recommended for Senator. We 
infer from the silence of the Convention with regard to the 
late Message and various other siguificant indications that 
the ticket is ‘Conservative.’ 

Kings Co.—Whig ticket: David Price, Sheriff; Charles 
C. Bulkeley, Clerk ; Beajamin D. Silliman, Cornelius Ber- 
gen, Assembly. 


| 


Queens.—Adm. ticket: Peter H. Layton, Sheriff; Benje- 
min C. Lockwood, Assembly. 

Jefferson Co.—Adm. ticket: Joseph Sheldon, Sheriff; Pe- 
leg Burchard, Clerk; Richard Hulbert, Daniel Wardwell, 
Charles B. Hoard, Assembly. 

Rensselaer.—Whig ticket: James Wallace, Hezekiah 
Hull, Iviah A. Ten Eyck, Assembly. 

Oswego.—Adm. ticket: Leonard D. Mansfield, Sheriff 
John Carpenter, Clerk ; Sereno Clark, Leander Babcock, As- 
sembly. 

(There is a split here, and this is the ‘ Palladium’ ticket, 
stigmatized as ‘ Bank’ by the other section of the party.) 

P. S. Oswego.—T'other Democratic ticket: Sheriff, 
Hiram Lewis; Clerk, Wm. Lewis, jr.; Assembly, Russell 
Fitch, jr., Elisha Moore.—In point of fact, this ticket would 
seem more ‘ regular’ than the other. 

Westchester Co.—Adm. ticket: Sheriff, Amos M. Hat- 
field; Clerk, John H. Smith; Assembly, Barnardus Mon- 


475 


Delaware Co.—Adm. ticket: Sheriff, John M. Betts; 
Clerk, Crawford B. Sheldon; Assembly, Darius Maples and 
Cornelius Bassett. 

Monroe.—Whig ticket! Sheriff, Darius Perrin; Clerk, 
Ephraim Goss; Assembly, Derick Sibley, Ezra Sheldon, John 
P. Patterson. 

Franklin Co.—Whig: Hon.Luther Bradish for Assembly. 
St. Lawrence.—Adm. ticket: Sheriff, Luman Moody; As- 
sembly, Preston King and Myron G. Peck. 

Essex Co.—Whig ticket: For Sheriff, John Harris; for 
Assemby, Gideon Hammond. 

Columbia.—W hig : For Sheriff, Leonard Freeland ; Clerk, 
Killian Miller; Assembly, William H. Toby, Abraham Bain, 
William A. Dean. 

Albany.—Whig ticket: Hon.Danicl D.Barnard, Paul Set- 
tle and Edmund Raynsford, for Assembly ; Michael Artcher, 
for Sheriff; Henry B. Haswell for Clerks 

Ulster Co.—Adm. ticket: Jacobus Hardenbergh, Sheriff ; 
Chas. W. Chipp, Clerk: Myndert Post, Virgil Hixson, As- 
sembly. [There is a feud here; and this is the ‘ Republican’ 
section; we believe it is friendly to Banks. ] 
Steuben.—Adm. ticket: John M' Burney, Sheriff; Assem- 
bly, Manning Kelly, Samuel Griggs, and David Hall. 

Whig ticket: Henry Brother, Sheriff; Jas. Birdsall, Bur- 
rage Rice and William Hastings, Assembly. 

Tioga.—Whig nominations: Sheriff, Printice Ransom ; 
Clerk, Moses Stevens; Assembly, John Cor yell. 


Tensessex.—Special Election.—Oficial.—Col. W. D. 
Stone is elected from the Fourth District to supply the place 
in Congress of Colonel Standifer, deceased, by the fullowing 
vote: 


Tush, Gdieccecocecocccccecs 


Col. Stone twok his seat last Saturday. 





Ihe Plaindealer.—The Evening Post says this paper is 
discontinued, un aecount of pecuniary difficulties. 
The Anniversary of the Batlle of the Thames (5th of 
October) was celebrated by the friends of Gen. Harrison, with 
a public dinner at Albany. Col. J. B. Van Schaack presided. 
The toasts were spirited, and indicate a determination to 
press the claims of Gen. Harrison in the next Presidential 
canvass. 

Gov. Everett has appointed Thursday the 30th of Novem 
ber for the day of Annual Thanksgiving in Massachusetts. 


“ The Vermont Argus” (V.B.) and “ Middlebury Free 
Press” ( Anti-Masonic ditto) have been uni.ed: Ed. D. Bar- 
ber, Editor—H. Drury, publisher. 


“ The Macomb Statesman” has just been established at 
Mount Clemens, Michigan. Politics, Whig. 


“ The Marshall Times,” Michigan, bas been changed 
from an Administration to a Whig paper. 

New-York and Erie Railroad.—The friends uf this enter- 
prise throughout the Southern tier of Counties are invited to 
assemble in Convention at Elmira on Tuesday the 17th inst. 

“ The People's Press” is the title of a new Whig paper at 
Augusta, Georgia. 

Wilmington, Del. has just elected Van Buren Charter 
officers, with a single exception. Vote, 275 to 237. 


Gen. Jas. Hamilton declines being a candidate for re-elec- 
tion to the Presidency of the Bank of Charleston, S. C. 


Black River Canal.—The Lewis Co. Republican states 
that the contracts on this canal are to be let in the month of 
November rext. 

William Foster has declined running as a candidate, on 
the Van Buren ticket, for Lieutenant Governor of Massachu- 
setts. 


Prospect of War on our Frontier.—We have conversed 
(says the St. Louis Republican of Sept. 30,) with a gentle- 
man just arrived in the city from Independence, Jackson Co. 
Mo. We learn from him that great excitement was prevail- 
ing among ‘the citizens of that quarter, who were expecting 
an attack from the Osage Indians. They had sent several 
threatening messages to the frontier inhabitants, and had al- 
ready committed some depredatiuns on their property ; hav- 
ing stolen several hogs, &c. and say some negroes. 
Application had beea made to the Governor for troops, and 














tross and Henry Romer. 


orders had been issued by the Secretary of State (the Gover 
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nor being absent) to Gen. Luces vo raise instantly 600 men 
from his division, which we believe consists of Jackson, La 
Fayette and Van Buren counties. The militia of the several 
counties were to meet on Sunday last, to raise the number of 
troops ordered by the commander of the division. We are 
also informed that Gen. Atkinson had an interview with the 
Governor on this subject; and it is probable that the condi- 
tion of affairs in that quarter will require the immediate per- 
sonal attention of himself and Gen. Gaines. The Osages say 
they can bring one ‘thousand warriors into the field, and tha: 
they have no fear of the consequences of war. Our itiform- 
ant had not learnt the particular grievance of which they 
complain. We shall wait with anxiety for further intelligence. 





FROM FLORIDA. 
“Fort Micanory, Sept. 20, 1837. 

“ An express from Tampa Bay brings the intelligence of 

John Hicks and ten of his band having gone to that post and 

surrendered themselves as prisoners. He was the master 


spirit among the Mickasaukeys, and his defection may influ- } 


ence others. 

As the three principal actors in the bloody tragedy (Philip 
Uchee Billy, and John Hicks) are now in our power, I shall 
not be surprised to see the whole tribe surrender at discre- 
tion.” 

Latest rrom Frornipa.—By the arrival yesterday morn- 
ing of the steam-packet Georgia, Capt. Rollins, from Charles- 
ton, we have received the papers of vhat city of Friday morn- 
ing. ‘The health of the city seems as good as that of any 


other in the Union, and there seems to be nv foundation for | 


the rumor of Yellow Fever that has been set afloat. Our 


Charleston friends, like ourselves, are cross, especially as the | 


District Attorney is preparing the cases of Merchants’ Bond 
due on the first inst. 

We subjoin the items of interest touching the state of af- 
fairs in Florida. 

The St. Augustine Herald, of the 21st ult. says : Gen Her- 
nandez with a detachment of troops marched for Bulowville, 


yesterday. Some days since, Tomako John one of the Indi- i reached the third of October, and are now nearing the season 


ans recently taken, was ——— with a message from 
* King Philip”’ to his family desiring them to come in. To- 
day was appointed for them to be at Bulowville. 


Philip con- 
fidently expects that they will come in. 


Joho Thomas, the last of the survivors of the fated band | 


of the gallant Major Dade, died on the 24th ult. at the U. S. 
1L..ital in St. Augustine, from the diseases caused by the 
wounds received in that melancholy transaction. 

Maj. Gen. Jesup and suite, have arrived at St. Augustine, 
from Black Creek, via Picolata, and Fort Peyton. 

Capt. Buckingham, of the schooner Oscar, arrived here 
yesterday from St. Augustine, informs us that on the 26th ult. 


came in to St. Augustine under a flag of truce. Gen Hernan- 
dez gave orders for their detention and they were according- 


: . 2 Wediienh h object || ering, and threshing the wheat, Mr. Chapin estimates at $10 
ly placed in confinemen e not learn what the object per acre—expense of the seed $4—making the whole expense | 


This, deducted fiom the above sum of $62,50 | 


of the Indians were in thus visiting St. Augustine. 
ms et ' [Charleston Courier. 


REVOLUTION IN SANTA FE, NEW MEXICO. 
Sr. Louis, (Office of the Republican,) Oct. 2 





the particulars of the revolution. At the date of these ad- 
vices, oe ; 

h there was no security whatever for property, and 
the Revolutionists, it was said had marked one ot Hace 
icans for sacrifice. This individual, it was observed, would 
be known when his head was seen upon a pole ! 

We annex the contents of the letter—which is dated— 

Santa Fe, Aug. 12, 1837. 

“ Thursday last, the Governor, Don Alvino Peres, Politi- 
cal and Military ‘‘hief of the territory of New Mexico, ac- 
companied by Abren, and a small party of soldiers, marched 
to the Cavada, (twenty miles from Santa Fe,) where a large 
number of malcontents had assembled, composed of the in- 
habitants from Rio Arriba to Taos, among whom were the 
Indians living in that neighborhood, who are partly civilized 
and subjects of the General Government. 

= the meeting of the twu armies,which took place near 
St. Iidefonso, the Governor commanded his soldiers to fire : 
at which order all his men went over to the enemy, except 
twenty-three—of whom one was killed onthe spot, and three 
or four wounded. 

_The Governor immediately fled with all who could follow 
him to Santa Fe, where they remained until night, under fa- 
vor of which they started upon good horses in order to get as 
far as possible from their enemies, who knew how to take 
more adroit measures to intercept them; for so soon as they 
disappeared from the field of battle, they despatched the In- 
dians to cut off their retreat by the Rio Abajo, with orders to 
spare none of them, which was literally accomplished. The 
peat day, the victors encamped at La Chappelle, which is 
near the town of Santa Fe, and there killed. the Governor, 
Ramon and Marcelino Abreu, Chico Alari, a young Lieuten- 
ant named Gutierres, and many others whose names are not 


| and many of them had suffered personal tiolence of a most | 


known. The triumphant army, having declared their leader 
Jose Gonzales, an inhabitant of Taos, Governor, made the | 
entrance into the town, where he assumed the Government— | 


with him. 
But one thing was wanting to complete their purpose— | 


of the stranger and the poor—the talented and meritorivus 
ufficer—and they recerved the news that he had been massa- | 
cred by the Indians of Santo Demingo. 

From the best accounts, the killed is about fifteen, among | 
whom was Miguel Sena, and five or six wounded, among | 
whom are Franciscv Surrasino, former Governor and Com. | 
missary, Apuntis, Adjutant of the late deceased Governor, | 
Jose Bustamente, and the Sergeant Antonia Sena. Ali seems | 
| quiet enough at this time, though yesterday the re was, 
| that the victors, who had returned home the day after their | 
entrance here, were about to visit as for the purpose of com- 
mitting further Sut 


that we shall be spared their presence. The country is ina 


the priests were also very obnoxious to the Revolutionists, | 


outrageous character. 








Whether such is the fact or not, we find our popu- 


| demic had actually taken leave of ts. The hands in our of- 


assisted by Ralacl Garcia, whe had commanded the troops | 


the head of Santingo Abreu, judge of the district—the trend |, 





ey 

Mr. Cooper is not less unmincing in his consideration of, 
and remarks upon, things, than he is in relation to usages 
and men. He says the houses in New-York and Boston are 
generally better fiftinished, (though not so profusely,) than 


Ali was now tranquil. } those of the English ; that New-York is # better town fo: eat- 


ing and drinking, than London; and, save that our tables are 
invariably too narrow, they are better served with porcelain, 
glass, cutlery, and table-hnen. than are those of our British 
metropolitan neighbors. He is in no extacies at Westmin. 
ster Abbey, mor the Tower; he condemns the plached and 
mean towers of the former, and considers the latter quite in. 
ferior to the donjon at Vincennes, or the Tower of Paris.— 
Half the brilliants here exhibited in the crown, he has po 
doubt, are paste! Windsor he thinks far beneath Versailles, 
and hardly worthy the name of a palace, greatly lacking 
magnificence, although vot without @ certain pleasing quamt- 
ness and picturesque beauty; yet exhibiting in the state 


| apartments, which are far inferior to the French, ‘ such vul- 
The new Governor, with several ] ‘ 
others, immediately left here, and we have some assurance || ‘lon bridges are out of proportion, too 


guarisms as silver ‘and-irons, and other pucrilities.’ The Lon- 
avy for the stream 
they span, and quite unnecessarily solid. Morever, American 


sad and ruinous condition.” Hl women, in all except the shoulders and bust, possess more 
The statements of this letter are confirmed by # gentleman | d the 
who has arrived in town from Santa Fe. It is added, that || features will better bear a close examination ; while our men, 


| 


beauty than the English women, and their complexion and 


too, he believes, are taller than the mass in England, English 
travellers to the contrary notwithstanding. 
In bis pungent remarks upon society and manners in Eng- 


| land, Mr. Coorgn seems to have been impelled, by consider- 
New Orreans, Oct. 3.—All the Daily Newspapers have | ations mainly personal, to praise or condemn, And we can- 
resumed their daily publications, which is an indication of | pot resist the impression, that he is himself, with all bis amor 
|| returning business. 

|| _ The sickness of the city is generally conceded to be on the | 
‘| decline. ' 
|| lation generally more busy and stirring. about, as if the epi- H 


patria, a marked exception to the mass of Americans, who, 
he says, ‘care no more for a lord then for a wood-chuck.'— 
Fitled personages are lugged in, on almost every page of his 
work. Lord This, Lord That, and Lord T'other, are as 
plenty as blackberries; and nvi an earl or a duke, who can 


| fice, and one of the editors, have been scourged by the disease. | by any possibility be alluded to, but is compelled to do duty 
| Thousands have had the fever who begin to walk about, and | in confirming the somewhat questionable hypothesis, that ‘a 

whoare bowed down with weakness and fretful care. We have | man is always known by the company he keeps ;’ and if there 
| || be a chance to establish a remote connection between any 
lof frost and health Strangers are rapidly crowding the city, | member of the writer's family, and the ‘ nobility or gentry,’ 
| and our citizens have begun to return. For health and rop- | the opportunity is eagerly embraced, no matter how awkward 





| 
ason of Philip, the Indian Chief, and four other Indians, | 


|| value of the la 


tober. 
| GLEANINGS IN EUROPE. ENGLAND: BY AN AMERICAN. 
In two volumes, 12me. pp. 530. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea and Blan- I 


Americans in the province had not been molested, | 


ulation, the prospects certainly brightens. 





| 


in raising wheat: 
Chapin, of this town, raised on a piece of five acres of new | 


els of wheat being, 25 bushels to the acre. The wheat is of | 
the first quality, fit to be used as seed wheat, and most of it | 
has been sold for this purpose, at 2,50 per bushel. 
rate, the whole value of the crop amounts to $312,50, or $62 





per acre $14. 
| leaves a clear profit per acre of $48,50, and on the whole 
| crop showing a profit of $242,50. 
at $30 


' 


Mr. Chapin estimates the | 


1} 
| 
| 


From the Knickerbocker fer Oc 


chard. 


sesses more than common interest. The volumes are 

sented, we should infer, pretty much as eomposed, ‘ in their 
naturals.’ They are full of slight descriptive sketches, com- 
ments, and brief arguments, upon conventional, moral, and 
political topics ; insomuch, that the reade: is compelled to be- 
lieve, that the author ‘could an’ if he would, or if he list to | 
speak,’ easily furnish @ portable volume, embracing all things | 
-hat are to be known, or believed, or practised, by the worid | 
at large, and geatlemen-republicans in part.cular. As for the | 
English, heaven help them! they will here find some of the 
pegs let down that make their national music; and will learn 
that there is at least one American writer, who ‘ does nacare 
a button for ’em,’ and who has not hesitated to pick holes in 
the weak sides of their governmental, religious, and social 


(Picayune. || the modus operandi. 


Encouragement to Wheat Growers.—Mr. Chauncey | 


land, the present season, one hundred and twenty-five bush- || cession, and even tempers the charities of life. 


! 


r acre—so that that he cleared not || 
Tue early arrival of the Fall Company of traders from || 9n!y the value of bis land, but in addition thereto $18,50 per | 
Santa Fe, brings advices of a complete revolution in that || 8re, or on the whole $92,50. 
State. We have been favored, by a gentleman of this city, | 
who was formerly concerned in that trade, with an extract | 
from a letter received from his correspondent, giving some of | 


|| ciety. 


Waatever may be said of this work, no one will pretend || 
to deny that it is weil and vigorously written, and that it pos- || as a gentleman of good manners, 





edifices. Mr. Coorer is certainly no fintterer. He is in no 
awe of bishops, whom he meets in society, ‘ with wigs that 
set at naught both nature and art, and little silk petticoats 
called stoles ;’ he cares not for the clergy, however high they 
| may stand, who fight duels ; nor is he carried away with ‘ the 
| first body of gentlemen in the world,’ the British Parliament. 
He is led to doubt a little, when he sees a speaker half drunk, 
and at the same moment, six members with one foot on the 
back of the seats before them, and three with both; he does 
- pe “oo the justice of this land, when he hears one mem- 
t, in debate, for the pose of interupting an ponen' 
crowing like a cock, ee bleating like’e i. a — 
bers making a very pretty uproar, by qua-a-cking, like a flock 
of ducks. Our author would not succeed as a courtier; for 
one who declares that the king is an ignoramus, and cannot 











the high road to perferment. 


write intelligible English, is too plain-spoken, ever to be un l 


This penchant is in miserable iaste; 


Wheat in Massachusctts.—The Springfield Gazette gives || 4 we venture to say, will counterbalance, by way of exam- 
the following notice of the success of a farmer in that vicinity | 


ple, whole pages of unexceptionable precept. 

Our author dwells continually upon the assumption, that 
the English hate the Americans with a perfect hatred. He 
says this spirit mingles with every thought, colors every con- 
He saw a 
thousand proofs of it himself; and it was so well known to 
another American, that he b/wshed when the land of his birth 


At this | ¥®* mentioned before Englishmen! Now we very much ques- 
| || tion whether this feeling prevails in England to any thing like 
 Gccndhews, Shs expense of the labor in raising, gath- i the depth or extent imagined by Mr. Cooran. Would Wash- 
} || ington Irving, in whose character there isa barry conjunction 


of civility, freedom, ease, and sincerity, and who has had 
ample opportunities of inspecting beyond the surface nnd rind 
of thinge, support these declarations 1 We think not. Doubt- 
less Mr. Coorer in London, as in Paris, was not without the 
idea that the American republic was represented in his own 
person. Such certainly appears to have been bis impressions, 
if one may judge from his deductions from any real or imagi- 
nary slight or discourtesy which may have crossed him in se- 
He is ever on the rock, lest bis pretensions should be 
overlooked. He instantly resents what be deems indiffi rence, 
and yet seems to be suspicious of any one who is particularly 
civil, withou; some apperest reason. Mr. Cooren's claims, 
cannot be very exalied, if it 


| be true, as we believe it is, that he is the best bred man who 


makes the fewest persons uncasy in acciety; and we conceive 
the offensive observation, which sent ‘ head to head, beyond 


} the salt,’ and caused the host to declare ‘ It is too bad,’ as 


both pertinent and impertinent, and as sufficient proof of the 
correctness of our position, even if there were not ample 
kindred testimouy. Personal concession is a prominent part 
of real politeness, and springs from a courteous spirit, and a 
generous nature; and no one possessing these qualities would 


|| cavil at a gentleman who should, without at all incommoding 


him, look at the same public print, on the wall-file of a read- 
ing-room or enlarge unduly upon a slight, and probably wholly 
unintentional, infraction of etiquette toward him. 

We agree with Mr. Cooren, entirely, in very many of his 
views in relation to the society and manners of England and 
America. The ridiculous affectation of simplicity the beart- 
lessness and the flippancy of English, whom he met in socie- 
ty, are defects which lay them Lare to the lash, and the lash 
bas been well laid on. This putting 4 rein upon the lungs, 
and drilling of muscles to order, for mere tashion's sake, is @ 
legitimate theme for satire; and we are glad to see, by the 
squirming of the malevoli among the English critics, who 
are nibbing away at the excrescences of the work, that our 
author's random shots have ‘told’ well. Mr. Coorgr is 
equally just and felicitous in many of his comments upon 
American society. The mere tyranny of public opinion he 
sets forth in its true light. He justly, too, repudiates 
the influences of those among hen Eom narrow souls never 
moved in a wider circle than the circumference of a dollar, 
and who carry their brains in their pockets; and he ridicules, 
with proper motives and good grounds, the American pro- 
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nsity to use ‘ great swelling words’ to the common- 
= idcka, af tainaas muomteee of foaty which he iiastinacs by i 
characteristic anecdote. A rail-car companion, at Borden- 
town, who wished to say, ‘ They have laid the foundations of 
a large building here,’ oracularly observed, instead: ‘ Judg- 
ing trom external symptoms, they have commenced the con- 
struction, in this place, of an edifice of considerable magni- 
tude, calculated, most likely, to facilitate the objects of the 
rail-road company!" This lingual magniloquence is prover- 
bial of American parvenus. Some months since, just as that 
sweet singer, Mrs, Austin, was leaving New-York in the 
steamboat for a Live packet, lying in the stream, some 
inflated personage called out: ‘Isis proposed to pay a parting 
tribute to the distinguished vocalist who has, by her fine pow- 
ers of music, so long delighted our citizens, and who is now 
about to depart from us!’ * Three cheers for Mrs. Austin !’ 
would have been understood, and heartily responded to ; but 
this rigmarole only induced a sort ef bastard applause, which 
fell feebly on the ear, and sent ite prompter away, covered 
with confusion. 

Our author's repeated sneers at the public press, and liter- | 
ury men, coming from one who is a writer by profession, and | 
sucks his sustenance through a quill, is in exceeding bad | 











a 

“ The New-York Review, No. I1.”—This is in the main an excellent 
work, and presents high claims to the patronage of the literary pub- 
for this lic, but especially to the members of that higuly respectable religious 
District | denomination (Protestant Episcopal) to whose interests it will be par- 


‘% NEW-YORK. 


oe. none Be. Fumes tomate Genet 
paper oun! 
= Sand Weber anh at conten 








of this State, with Livingston and Wayne, subscrip- | tially devoted, aud of whose principles it will be at all times an ardent 
Son teas ho Enea ve te = ia ‘2 behalf. His head-quar- | though courteous champion. There are some blemishes in this num- 





=P Gastitdnedane | ber—to one of them we have alluded at length on our first page—but 

s ew-Yorker will gladly give the current | the work as a whole is able and sound. The leading paper on the 

voleme of their Quarto edition (which commenced | ei 

for the last Volume, which commenced in March and closed in Sep. | life 80d writings of the German novelist Richter (better known in 

tember of thie year, if well preserved. If any therefore who | this country as Jean Paul,) is most admirable. Such an article can- 

as sav ume w to exchange, he will please apprise || not be properly enjoyed at one reading; it ires an eveuing of 

us, and thereby secure the reading of the for nothing. ry iiliean paced ae mi bee 2 ye at tention thine 

Le Aye HI O wed on account for a few Editor ~ 

copies 04. 23 and 26 of the last volume We will pay 12} cents and his contributors, which probably will not be taken at all, 
but which cam not at least be taken ili: The ostensible character of 

this work is conservative, in the largest sense of that term; which is 


each for Nos. 9, 12, 15, aud 19 of that Volume. 
very well; let us see that the term be not made synonymous with ar- 





“ L. H. Carter—This paper is not taken out of the office. You will 
please discontinue it. P.M.” 


Such is che endorsement which has just reached us on a returned 
copy of our paper. But the P. M. does not tell us where either him- | 
self or L. H. Carter is to be found ; and it might take three days to | 
Gind the latter by searching our books at random. Just such manifes-| 
tations of official stupidity are inflicted upon us every day ; and the. 
next thing we hear, the P. M. (after converting the paper to his own | 





taste; and his allusion to New-England editors, constitutes a | 
characteristic specimen of aimless spite, which is quite be- 
neath his standing as an author. Some one native of New | 
England, obnoxious, from some cause, to Mr. Coorgr, is un- | 
doubtedly at the bottom of this sweeping allasion. Had we | 
that honor, or had we leisure, we should be glad to show who | 
ure the men whom Mr. Cooper would thus traduce, en masee. | 

We have imperceptibly extended our :emarks beyond rea- | 
sonable limits ;. and must close, for the preseat, by recom- | 
mending their subject to the perusal of our readers, satisfied | 
that, amid much to condemn, they will find a great deal to 
admire; and well assured, that none will deem their time | 


5 
? 
¥ 

iE 


use for months) will write us a most indignant complaint against our | 
| Reglect to stop the paper, ‘which he has ordered stopped two or three | 
times.’ In every such instance, the Post Master is liable to pay for 
the paper until he gives legal ond proper notice. | 





istocratic by the bearing of the Review. In this country the public 
consists of those who read, think, vote, pay taxes, (if there be any to 
pay,) and keep out of the criminal calendar; and any attempt to nar- 
row the circle will be injurious to whoever makes it. 

The Review is excellently got up by Mr. George Dearborn, 


“ American Antigeities.”—We do not perceive any thing that espe- 
cially calls for a reply in the hair-brained speculations of the writer 
of the Knickerbocker article so entitled. Lf the writer means simply 
to affirm that the human race had an Americas rather than an Asiatic 
origin, we deem him in error ; but his hy pothesis is so slenderly based 





‘aide TO COR KESPON DE N Ts. || that we need not waste words upon it. His evidence will as well 

“ The Voice of the Grave,” (M. E. J.) is gratefully welcomed. | prove that civilization has revolved round the earth a dozen times as 

“Col. Crockett's Farewell,” we decline reluctautly. 1t bas good once. If he means to insinuate an independent or Pre-Adamite ori- 
t * _ . . * 

«A Reminiscence,” (W.) demands further consideration. || gin for the Aborigines of thie Continent, we can only dissent in toto 

“To an £Lolian Harp,” will probably appear. || from his position, and remind him of the ten thousand proofs recorded 

“Lays of the City, No. L” is very clever, but is so strange a med- | by every traveller amonog them of a consanguinity with the buman 


ley of truth and poetry that we hardly know how to treat i. We will, | Ganily evowbe: seced ta thelr babi - : . 
ab the weltes" lesion, is to the for which it is || . y re, as evinced in their its, their religious rites, and 
ane ap) — ~_— ™ || their traditions. But we will mot enter upon an argument: the mat- 


“To Memory,” (R.) will ap . | ter seems really too plain. We read these papers with strong inter- 





A Rival to Niagara.—The Burlington ( Wisconsin) Gaz- 
eue says that an application will shortly be made to the Se- | 
cretary of War, by a company of gentlemen, for permisson | 


to erect a five Hotel at the Falls of St. Anthony, onthe Mis- || 


The ground belongs to the United States. 
respondent of the Gazette writes— 

‘If this project succeeds, it will afford a delightful resort 
in the summer from the cares of the world, for the man of | 
vusiness, and the invalid will be invigorated by healubful 
breezes and delicious climate. 

Many whe have beard of the Falls of St. Anthony, are not 
aware of the splendid scenery with which the country abounds. 
Smooth, glittering sheets of water, verdant meadows, and 
high blu&s, give elegance and grandeur to the landscape. 

The wide extended prairies, well stocked with grouse, | 
nod blooming with a variety of many kinds of flowers—the | 
lakes abounding with fish, and their shores covered with 
beautiful specimens of cornelian and incrustations of shells, 


sissippi. 


a Ginna ikewise game dae — | est; but we could wish the writer would deal more cousiderably with 
tures. A young writer should be sure of writing well before he dreams || the remarkable facts se well known to him, and eschew uuprofitable 





A cor- ! 
i 


cra 
l number insists that the poem “ Forgotten Fri 
' A . c ‘ 


fps two hundred lines of metre into a single article. || discussion. 
“Li 


| next—amended, but less than they need. 
The tale of “The Escape” must be declined. It is sadly deficient | 
| in probability. | 
| “My First Adventure, or the Deaf Nurse,” might have been a tol- 
erablertory ; but comes very far short of it. | 
literary friend who has looked st the proofs of this week's 
ship,” by an esteem- 





ed corresp lowely r bles a poem by Miss Elizabeth Bogart, | 
entitled “ Estrangement,” which was published some years since. 

| We note the assertion, not so much to justify our own course or as- | 
eure the public that the coincidence cannot have been intestional, as 
to entreat our correspondents to be extremely careful on this point. | 


| We hnow that mere thoughtlessness—the imperfect and unconscious 
commingling of remembrances with reflections—often give rise to se. | 


rious charges of intentional plagiarism. | 





“ Poems, by Wilham Thompson Bacon.”—This is a very comely ad- 


nes upon the Death of J. 8. Macauley,” will appear in our | 


“ The Children’s Theatres of Paris.” —Whoever takes an interest in 
the coatroversy concerning the moral tendency and general influence 
of theatrical representations, cannot fail to be struck with the just 
views and profound reflectious of the writer of the article ip the last 

American Moathly which we have copied this week. We have rarely 
met with a paper more lucid and judicious. 


“ Stories from Real Life. Part IV.”—This work is made up of 
translations from the French of M. Bouilly. The stories are pleasing 
and calculated to exert a salutary influence; but they du vot strike 
&s 0 favorably as those which bave hitherto appeared under the 
| Same general title. “The Three Experiments of Living,” the first 
of the series was also the best. The little work before us, however, 











ll cannot be perused without interest and profit ; and it is specially com- 


ofier great attraction to the sportsman and the man of taste. l dition to our ‘ national stock of bad poetry.’ It is very reasonable in || mended to the perusal of the gentle and the young. (8S. Colman, 114 


The savage can be here scen in his wildest state, and an quantity, too; for though it extends to 134 pages pages, we presume Fulton-street. ) 


Indian dance will be no rare oceurrence. In truth I do not 
believe a few weeks or months could be spent more pleas- 
antly any where, if proper acccommodations could be had, 
than at the Falls of Se. Anthony.’ 


The way they do things in Michigan.—Ten thousand dol- 
lars in gold were lately sent from a lroker'’s office in this 
place, in a box sealed, to one of the litter of paper-milis call- 
ed banks, lately sprang up in Michigan. The specie was ta- 
ken up there, performed its function as bank capital necessa- 
ry betore the bank could go inte operation, and returned to 
this place with the seal unbroken. This is banking under a 
“General Bank Law,” se highly upproved by our antu-bank 
(Cleveland Herald. 


neighbors. 





Horrible Murder.—Micheal Shrimp, a German, commit- 
ted a murder ona girl at Louisville, on Sunday last, in open 
day, in presence of several witnesses. The cause of this out- 
rige, is said. was becouse she refused to marry bim. 


Shocking and Fatal Accident.—We learn from the Dan- 
ville Intelligencer, that on Wednesday last, Mr. Conrad Dief- 
feubacher, of that county, went into hie «table for the purpose 
of saddling a horse to ride out. While in the act of fixing 
the saddle on the horse, one of the other horses that were 
loose in the stable, frightened at the sheep skin attached to 
the saddle, or from some othercause, commenced kicking, and 
struck Mr. D. on his breast, knocked him back against a stone 
wall, which his head struck with great violence. The ac- | 
cident was witnested by a small boy. He was taken up help- 
less, speechless and insensible, and survived but about two 
hours. Mr. Dieffenbacher was about 52 years of age, a high- | 
ly respectable citizen, and has left a large family to lament | 
this sudden, heart-rending, and irreparable loss. 

(Pennsylvania Inquirer. 

Suicide-—On Tuesday last Mr. Truman Parmelee was 
found dead, hanging to a beam in the barn of Mr. Benj. 
Webster, Jr. of this town, 
Vious that he intended to drown himself, Verdict of jury of 
‘nquest, death by hanging from cause unknown. 

{Litchfield [Conn. } Sun. 





He told his wife the evening pre- 


the whole might be given on two pages of our (folio) paper. The au- 
thor dates from Boston, and avers that his poems are the productions | 


| of hie leisure hours at College—(Yale, we infer.) Their collegiate | 


origin is abundantly evinced throughout. We cannot better charac- 
terise the work than by «nying that the rhyme is mainly such as that 
oa which we waste many coveted hours in dctermining whether it will 
| or will not do for the original columns of our paper; and the blank 
verse is of the kind which we are apt to commit to the flames after | 
reading half a dozen lines. We are wrong in this distinction—the | 
blank verse is better than the rhyme ; but paucity of thought is some- 
times concealed or half atoned by felicity of jingle; while that which 
has neither rhyme nor reason lacks all allowable claims to favor. We, 


{) 





The Bencfit to Mr. Woodworth is arranged to take place at the Na- 
tional Theatre on the evening of Tuesday, the 31st instant. Messrs. 
| Vandeuhoff, Cooper, Hamblin, Wallack, Hackett, Abbott, Barnes, G. 
Jones, Blake, and Rice; Mesdames Barnes, Joves, and Blake ; Misses 
Cooper, Turpin, Hortun, and Barnes, have volunteered their services 


H for the occasion. It is hoped that Mr. Booth will also accede to the 


| wishes of the triends of Mr. Woodworth, who constitute almost the 
| entire community. The entertainments will consist of Tragedy and 
| Opera; and no exertion will be spared to render them uncommonly 
| attractive. The Box Book is vow open at the office of the New-York 
| Mirror; and though already graced with many of the best names in 
our city, there is yet room for more. Au early application is highly 


have not remarked one article among the eight-and-tweaty of which || advisable, 


this volume is compored to which we would have willingly assigned 
the first place iv any number of our journal. Mr. William Thompsoa | 
Bacon threatens the public with another and more weighty poetical | 
|infliction. We entreat his mercy. 


We will not uot dismiss the volame without an extract. Here is a) 

| passage from the “ Influence of Nature,” a Vaiedictory Poem, It is | 

not selected invidiouasly ; for the bulk of the work 12 at best no better, 
‘aud the page preceding is far worse. Here we have it: 


“The humble and the gifted boy she loves. 
Aad to him, in his hours of solitede, 
And to bim, in the coolness of the morn, 
And in the dewy hush of eve, she comes; 
And if his state be poor she makes him rich, 
And if his heart be sad she makes it light, 
And if his neart Be chilled she makes it warm— 





Catha’s Lectures.—This celebrated ludian traveller is now deliver- 
| ing a course of lectures on Indian manners, antiquity, habsts, &c. at 


I the Stuyvesaut lustitute, opposite Bond-street, Broadway. He has 


| been many years cugaged in stu:lying the ludian character among the 
savages, aud not from books ; and no man is so well calculated to give 
a just account of these oppressed tribes. His lectures are rendered 
more interesting by the exhibition of the numerous pictures, imple- 
ments, antiquities, &c. which he has collected. We know no place 
where two eveuings (a course,) can be spent so pleasantly or profit- 
ably. * 











| The Great Fair of the American Institute will open at 
| Niblo’s Garden on Monday, continuing through the week; 


Because she gives him — — gives to all, |, and we are impelled once more to invite the attention of our 
a coraes bs os blue of the far sky, || friends in the River Counties, New Jersey, Connecticut, &c. 


And of the sweetness that is sent 
By brooks and bees and birds among the hills! | 
This isall his—and ho can feel it his— 


He can re furnish with the past his dreams, 
And thus make solitude a little world 
Peopled with fancies which he knows are friends.” 


That willdo Mr. Bacon. You are excused. 








|} to the attractions presented. The Fair is inrended to be a 


| festival of American Industry and productive skill, of the most 


Aud none tab e this noble wealth away. | Fr : . 
He om go cst ~ » dear doge waguen, useful and gratifying character. hein the — sar yo 
aed be cone foal 4 oeeeeng 3s Sites, - I articles of domestic production, i ing cloths and other 
The silence and the night are friends to him, | fabrics, manufactures of gold, silver, and the baser metals, 
Because he has within, a gifted eye, | eutlery, household and other furniture, &e. &¢.—all of the 
And when the outward world is all shut out, 


most rare and elegant patterns; musical instruments of all 
kinds, especially the lately improved or newly invented ; 
splendid books, specimens of engraving, ornementing, em- 
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FMarcied, 
On Sunday =| by Elder IL. N. Walter, Mr. Nathaniel West to Miss 
Eliza Hallock, this city. 
On Monday, by Rev. George Bencdict, Mr. Edward H. Plume to 
Miss Adeline V. Snell, 

Same day, at Greenbush, D, M. Defreest, Esq. of Troy, to Mrs. Es- 
ther Garrison, of this yo | 

On Tesedey, by Rev. Henry Chase, Mr. William Raynor to Miss | 
Sarah son. | 

Gene dan, tn Brochiga, by Rev. Mr. Dewey, Isaac Hyde, Jr. to Miss | 
Mary R. ' 

On Wednesdep, by Elder Isaac N. Walter, Mr. Jerome Olmsted to 
Mewme day, by Rev. Dr. Anthoa, Job 8. Peironset, Esq. of Friende- | 

Sume day, v. Dr. An 2 } 
ville. Pa. to Mise BM sy ey oh ag | 

Also, by Rev. Adams, Mr. E. W. to Mrs. Mary B. | 
Smith 

On Thursday, by Rev. Orville Dewey, Eaoch Armytage to Miss 
Caroline Louisa Scott. 

Same day, by Rev. Dr. Hawkes, Frederick Wilkinson, of New-Or- 
leans, to Miss Caroline Oakley, of this city. 

On the 4th inst. by Rev. Joha B. Mathias, Mr. Lemuel Foun tain, of 
Westchester Co. to Miss Phebe Smolley, Island. 

On the 28th ult. at Norwalk, Conn. Mr. K. Ssset to Miss Esther 
Cornwall, of that place. 

At Claverack, on the 3d inst. by Rev. R. Siu , Mr. John Heary 
Dickie, of Sate, to Ellea, daughter of Rev. R. Sivyter, of the for- 
mer ec. 

io Damentewe, Chaut. Co, on the 3d inst. Samuel P. Johnson, 
of Warren, Pa. to Miss Martha, daughter of Dr L. Hazcitine, of 
former place. 

In Neouerd, Conan. on the 4th instant, by Rev. Dr. Hawes, Mr. D. 
Walter Smith, of this city, to Miss Clarissa, daugter of T. K. Brace, 
Esq. of the former place. 

la Salem, N. J. on the Od inst. by Rev. E. J. Prescott, Mr. James 8. 
Thomas, Editor of the Bridgeton Whig, to Mies Sarah W. Thorp, of 
the former piace. 

In Montpelier, Vt. on the 2d inst. William Clark, Esq. one of the 
Editors of the Vermont Patriot, to Miss Fanny I. daughter of léaiah 
Silver. 

In Windsor, Vt. on the 4th inst. Gen. 1. G. Searcy, of Tallahasse, F. | 
to Mise ©. P. Prescott, of the former place. | 

In Skaneatales, N.Y. on the 10th inst. Mr. Miron J. Frisbie to Miss 
Joanna E. Delano. 

In Saratoga, N.Y. on the 3d inst. Mr. Carey B. Moon to Miss Harriet 


Hart. 
, on the 12th inst. by Rev. Dr. Proudfit, Rev. David L. 


| 


ln Newbu 
Proudfit, of Scheuectady, to Mies Isracila Hasbrook, of the former 
lace. 
Pin Amsterdam, o the 4th inst. Mr. B. V. 8, Vedder, of Sehenecta- 
dy, to Miss Clara C. Stiles, of the former place. 





Died, 
On Monday, Mrs. Hannah Herrick, aged 47, wife of Hon. Ebene- 
zer Herrick. 


Same day, Samuel Hicks, aged i. 


Also, Maroni aged 
On ee Tiberius G. French, aged 18. 
Same day, Mrs. Mary, wife of William 


R. 

On Wednesday, Mrs. Eliza, relict of the late Capt. 8. Lee, aged T3. | 

Same day, James Baliagh, of the firm of Strong, Ballagh, & Co. 

Also, at Williamsburg, L. 1. Mr. Paul B. Lioyd, of this city, in the 
&3d year of his age. 

In Salem, Mees. Jonathan Neal, Paaet 7. 

Ta eg the 7th inst. Dr. Judah B. Hopkins, aged 50. 

ln Kingsbury, Washington Co. Mrs. Adeline M, widow of the John 
H. Hutcheock, aged 37. 

In Argyle, on the 12th inst. Archibald McNeil, aged 27. 





COLLEGIATE & PRACTICAL INSTITUTE, | 
FAIR HAVEN, CONN. 

HE Winter Term of this Academy will ¢ c on November 

2d. It consists of a Male and Female Department, which are 
opea for those who wish to a acquire a thorough and systematic Eng- | 
lish Education, or for These two de ments are| 
entirely separate; the latter being under the care of experienced 
Preceptresses, while both are subjected to the general superintend- 
eace of the Principal. { 

A course of Lectures on Vocat Music will be delivered each term. | 
Experience has proved that wherever this has been properly intro- 
duced as one of the branches of Edweation, the result has been highly 
beneficial; and, that so far from interfering with the pursuit of more 
important branches, it bas in itself a tendency to facilitate their ac- 
quirement. 

As itis the wish of the Proprietor to render the School as select as 
possible, application must be made early, as only @ limited number 
of pupils (by the quarter) will be received. A few beysean be con 
stantly accommodated in the family of the Principal, who will be re- 
sponsible for theie moral, intellectual, and physical education. Hav- 
ing experienced the difficulties attendant — counteracting errone- 
ous habits of study, he would t receiving those who are eatrust- 
ed to his care for education, at an early age. 


Teams. 
Pupils by the Quarter of eleven weeks, in English branches, $5,00 |) 
” “ “ in Greek and Latin, 6,00) 
lostruction in French, Spanish, and Italian, will be given by native 
teachers at the custome’ of the schools at New-Haven. Also, 
— in Drawing and will be given at the expeuse of the | 
pupils, 


a 1 year, iacluding all the expenses with the exception of 
me, . 

_ The village of Fair-Haven is pleasantly situated two miles east from | 
Yale College, on a peninsula between the mouths of k and | 
Mill rivers. Its distance from the city renders it y free 
from the temptations attendant on a city life, while at the same time 
it is not so asto its advartages reach. 

The names of the w are sub as references: 
¥ +e Jeremiah Day, P nt, together with the other officers of 

ale Co ‘ 

Kev. J. Mann, H. Greeley, and Ruel Rowe, Esq. New-York. 

Hon. 8. B. Brittan, Elizabethtown, N. J, 

Hon. Samuel f 





Thomas A. Dexter, Boston. 
For musical ability, Lowell Mason, Professor of Music in the Boston 
Academy of Music. 
dre s,atermation relative oy School may be obtained by ad- 
sring roprietor = 
_Feir Haven, Oct. 1837. JOBHUA PEARL, Proprietor. 


H°2". CREEMER & CO. Canatace-Maxens, Nos. 29 and 31 
Canal-et. (a few doors East of Broudway,) New-York. 168 
























|| and Essential Oils, not to be obtained in America, she will be enabled 


MISCELLANEOUS. 






paBiers BIBLE GEOGRAPHY —Peter se Method of 
telling about the Geography of the Bibie. Map» and En- 
gravings. 144 16mo, 

This little work 





designed as « help to the study of the Bible, end 
is adapted to the use of both common and Sabbath schools. It is di 


vided into lessons of a convenient , with ying ques- 
tions toeach. The lessons embrace a as it 
was in ancient times, and as it is now, with of its wood 

h , from the earliest period to the present day. An account 


of Palestine or the Holy Land, as Samaria, Gal 
- interesting as being the scenes of im events recorded 
in the Oid and New Testaments ; « general view of the 














U ANNUAL PAIR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 

rene Exhibition of American Productions will be held ag Nib- 

's Garden in the city of New-York, Oct. 16th, 1837. Gold and Bil- 

er Di , and other rewards, will be bestowed on the 
as on former 







tober. Such as are intended for competition must be it on 
en ty See dee which will beent 
181 ill be 
a eamapone de w on Monday 
The are gratified to be able to state, thet notwithstand 
the contrast between this and Inst im the busi- 


sess affairs of our country, the applications from 





customs of the nations, particularly the Jews; a description 
of the country visited by the Syria, Asia Mince, Greece, 
Rome, &c. and an account of ee catches A and of their 
labors in the great work of i ; sketches of 
| Assyria, Babylon, Persia, &c. The whole maps 
representing the cities, mountains, animals, 
of the countries described. Published and for sale by 
October 14. 8. COLMAN, 114 Fulton-et. 





eaanse TO LET—Suitable for a gentleman and lady or 


single gentieman. A furnished Parlor on the first floor and a 
Bedroom on the will be let or separately on moderate 
terms. Apply ly at No. 547 Peari-street, a few doors 
Broadway. Oct. 34. 


jaan. TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT.—Scorr & 
1 Tom, Merchant Tailors, corner of Beckman and Nassau 
etreets, have constantly on hand a assortment of Cloths, Cassi- 
meres, Vestings, &c. which they will make to order in the most fash- 








sonable st po cad on Ga eenesueetnee Se. N. B. Gen- 
jtemen’s es, Handkes chiefs, &e. SANDS SCOTT, 
Bept. 30. 3. R. LUDINGTON. 





TBE subscribers respectfully invite the attention of the Keepers 
of Hotels, Refectories, Boarding-Houses, &<. to the superior 
manver in which they fernish all kinds of necessary Kitchen furni- 
ture, viz. Kitchen Ranges, Grates and Furnaces of various sizes, 
Steam Tables and Steam Cylinders, Boilers, &c. made and set in a 
i and which have so far given the most 
They also facture and set 
Pie-bake Ovens of ali sizes,and of materials and workmanship which 
will, they trust, fully bear the test of criticism; some of which will 
bake 100 dozen pies per day. And their Tia Roasters are capable 
of roasting from two to twenty joints of meat, besides poultry, at « 
time. All kinds of Furnaces furnished to order, and ret with des- 
h. Bathing Tubs, Rotary and Force Pumps, Lead and Copper 
eservoirs, Sinks and Cispoule—in fact, every thing of the kind re- 
quisite to furnish kitchen, basement, or parlor, either of a public es- 
tablishment or private residence, may be had without delay. They 
ili merely remark, that references entirely satisfactory will be giv- 
en to all interested, as they have Gevaiched many of the largest es- 


it Gre as Bumerous as ever, evincing that the spirit hmmm bag 
» evi 
net yielded, but remains in full vigor, and from the 
resources of skili and invention, a d and Va- 
“et asin seasons the most revual- 
commerce have pow impressed our fellow-citizens 
with the necessity of clinging more closely to our own domestic re- 
rees, and of producing, by the aid of native genius tnd industry, 
a and conveniences requisite to competence, comfort 
ependence. 
These cunsiderations seem to have imparted fresh stinrulus to in- 
genuity, and pene ee aes of future improvement and 
y thanever. And why not a pooeeiat calculating, 
-confidi arrive at such conclusions? e elements of 
calth roman by the revulsions oftrade. Abundant har- 
testimony that the laws of vegetativn are beyond the in- 
ef an unsound currency. The muscular as well as the mev- 
energies of a t and increasing nation of freemen are unbro- 
en. Dormant leery, refreshed by a short repose, will start again, 
with accelerated motion and accumulated power. There is every 
where manifestations conclusive that we may safely on our own 
ple and independent resources. Our country, t in its infan- 
Y, presents a sufficient for an empire more i jows and 
industrious than any other that has ever existed. ith such a 
people, and with a fertile territory embracing all climates, we can- 
uot fail, with suitable ineitements, to rival any and al) other countries 
in the work of improvement and civilization. 

Well conducted pubiic Fairs signally contribute to these results — 
ressed with these views, the public, for nine successive years, 
have countenanced, cheri aud supported the Exhibitions of the 
merican Institute as their favorite institution, and we trust they 

ill continue with their accustomed zeal to cherish and sustain it 
The farmer is invited to exhibit his use(ul implements, and the 
rare, curious and extraordinary productions of bis agricultural cul- 
ture. To the manufacturer and artist, we look for specimens of the 
hoice productions of the factory and the workshop; and the innu- 
merable varieties of taste and genius, mingled as usual with the or- 
nameatal and delicate workmanship of female hands. Appropriate 
will be provided for all the varieties from every ccpartment 
industry, whether minute or buiky, natural or artificial. Suitable 


y as 





tablishments in the city with a complete set of kitchen apparatus, as 
detailed above. They also cover rvofs with Tin, Zinc, or Copper,| 
and put down Zinc Floors in a superior manner. Tin and Copper) 
Leader constantly on hand, and made to order, Grecian Copper) 
Gutter—a very superior article—made at the shortest notice. =~ 

Sept. 23. Im W.K. MOORE & CO. 185 Bowery. 


HE FRENCH LANGUAGE.—Mke. Lereevae is now about 
forming his classes for the coming season. Gentlemen who ma‘ 
be disposed to join his classes are invited to leave their names wi 
him at his room, No. 52] Howard-st. aear Broadway. 
schools of this 





Mr.L. is en in several of the must 
city. He has still time for three lessons per week, which he would 
be happy to dispose of to a select school or in a private family. A 
ante on that subject will be attended to. Sept. 16. 





M&S: MOTT, THE CELEBRATED FEMALE 
PHYSICIAN, of Boston, would respectfully give notice to the 
Ladies of New-York and its vicinity, that she bas commenced prac- 
tice in thie city, at her residence, 74 Leonard street, nearly opposite 
the Natienal Theatre. 

Having cullected, during ber late tour in Europe, Herbs, Roots, 





preparations will also be made for enlivening the scene with the ani- 
|mating influences of mov ng machinery. 

The frieuds of Natioual impr throughout the country are 
y invited to joia in this anniversary celebration of lndus- 
try end the Arts. 


T. B, WAKEMAN, 
ADONIRAM CHANDLER, 
MARTIN E. THOMPSON, 
JOHN MASON, 

EDWD. T. BACKHOUSE, 
JAMES HAMILTON, 


WILLIAM HALSEY, 
JAMES MILLER, 
STEPHEN DOD, 
of Newark, New-Jersey. 
JEREMIAH JOHNSON, 
of Brooklyn, Long Island. 

7 Editors of Newspapers will confer a favor on the American In- 
stitute, many of their readers, and the public, by giving this circular 
jone Or more insertions. 

For any information that may be required, address T.B. Wake- 
‘man, Corresponding Secretary, at the Repository of the Americana 





MANAGERS. 

E. D. PLIMPTON, 
W. P. DISOSWAY, 
TIMOTHY DEWEY, 
GEORGE BACON 
DUDLEY MARVIRK, 
JOH 





to meet diseases in their eee ee The great 


lustitute, Broadway, where specimens of mauufactures, mod 








success which has attended her t in this country 





ie a guarantee of what may be expected. The many delicate com-| 
plaints incident to the female frame render any arguments in favor 
of the Female Physician unnecessary. 

Mrs. Mott pledges herself to cure or relieve the following diseases: 
Rheumatiam, Tic Doloreux, (without the use of the Lancet,)Contrac- 
tions, Paralysed Limbs, Palay, Decline, Consumption, Dropsv, Hu-| 
mors, Sc Salt Rheum, King’s Evil, Canker, Ringworm, &c. 
Catarrh, Scald Heads, Affections of the Eyes, me te Debility, 

Affections, Nervous Symptoms, White Swellings, Worms, 
Asthma, Jaundice, Liver Complaints, Hemorrhoids, Piles,"Femate 
Weaknesses, &c. 

In conjunction with her wedicines Mra, Mott will administer her 
celebrated patent Medicated Camphor and Lexury Baths, to invalids 
and others. Too much cannot be said in favor of these Baths, which 
are the vapor from different Herbs and Essential Oils to suit the dis- 
ences for which they are taken. They are cere! safe to admiuis- 
ter to the most debilitated, imparting to such strength; they are not 
only a luxury, but a cure in all Chronic complaints, and a preventive 

stalle rs di The trial will convince even the most 
skeptical of their utility. Fora luxury to the healthy, they are cal- 
culated to promote a free perspiration, and cleanse, soften, and puri- 


made the diseases of children a 





jar branch 





els, 
-" &c. are received, free of expense, and exhibit:d daily. 


RENCH LANGUAGE.—Persons wishing to prosecute the study 
of the French Language are raquested to call between 12 and 1 
o'clock at the school of Mrs. Greeley, 52} Howard-street, near Mercer 
and Broadway, where a class is about to be formed. Terms moder- 
ate, and the hours of instruction will be accommodated to the wishes 
lof the pupils. Oct. 14. 


RAHAM'’S LECTURES ON HEALTH AND LONGEVITY.— 
Svuivester Gaanam, Lecturer on the Science of Human Life, 
will deliver a Course of Lectures on Health and Longevity, in Clinton 
Hall, corner of Beekman and Nassau streets. The course «ill consist 
Twelve Lectures—three to be delivered each week. The fret Lec- 
ure will be on Tuesday evening the 24th instant, at 7} o'clock. The 
price of Tickets for the whole Course, One Dollar—for sale at the 
of this paper, 127 Nassau-st. at H. & 8. Raynor's Bookstore, 76 
Bowery, and at other places. Oct. 7. 














OAR DING.—Gentlemen visiting the city will find accommoda- 

tions and Board on very reasonable terms at Mrs. Bush's. 64 Ful- 
ton street. The location is very convenieut to the business quarter 
of the city, (a few doors only from Pearl street, and but little further 





of her pee | will be enabled to cure diseases that have baffled 
the skill of the most talented pbysicians. No mercury or minerals of 
~~ kind used. 
ours of seeing patients from 10 in the morning until 6 in the even- 

ing. Gentlemen can communicate with Mrs. Mott only through a mo- 
ther or wife. 

Ladies and Gentlemen can be accommodated with Baths at any 
hour of the day. 

Family Patent Rights for the above Baths can be obtsined on ap- 


from Maiden lane.) Two or three permanent boarders will be ac- 
commodated, if ication be made soon. Terms for day boarders, 
(without rooms,) $3 per week. Aug. 12, 1837. ts. 


ILLIAMSBURGH LOTS FOR SALE .—A few Building Lots 

in the Village of Williamsburgh, very eligibly situated, will 

be sold or exchanged for other property on most accommodating 

terms. Please apply personally or by note to the Editor of this pa- 
per. Sept. 30. 








plication. 
Letters from the cou . id, will receive immediate atten- 
, at hoes October, 1 








RINTING PRESSES.—The subscriber, having been appointed 
Agent for the sale of the New-York Printing be is 


prepared 
*\\to anewer all orders for the same, of any size from Medium to the 





largest at short notice. Terms, 15 per cent. cheaper than 
the common Iron Press, for approved paper at 4 months. 





TORIES FROM REAL LIFE, PART IV.—In which are the 
History of and Theodore, showing the i of 
attending to the wants of the mind. From the history of Rosalie may 
be coon bow a young lady may lose what is most valuable on earth, 
from a want of proper education. The Savings Bank, that self-denial 
produces a rich reward. Froma sketch of Madam Cottin may be! 
taught the ee pa By the story of the Wavsher-wo- 
male Best. new rappinces depends.” Publaved vy. 
the affections, happiness depends. 
8. COLMAN, 114 









He will be pleased to act for his typogra hical brethren in select- 
fonts of type, or other Printing Materials, where the assistance of 
a nd in the city may be necessary. Ashe has no connexion with 
any Foundry, however, he does not undertake to establish new cred- 
its, but will cheerfully perform any service in his er. 
Sept. 30. i. GREELEY, N. Yorker. 


WALKER, Boot anv Suon-Maxen, No.134 Maiden-lane, New- 
e York. 168 
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Against a ruth-less fee. 
; ' 





Te win the doomed strife, or 





—_—_— ———— 




































| | Bad of 2 vere | Omit this when performing the lst verse. 


[ eed of tet verse. ] Omit this when performing the 24 verse. we: 
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at dead of night, And net in he - ly 








greund. 





brow was with chil-ly dew, And deadly pale ber check. made ber 
damp 


Go to this mark ( #) below. 




















ao mi Once, when the tempest’s wing was dark, Oh, when each earthly and fear, 
She Pelican on the Bea of Galilee. i my Ih, yo eg pment a py A clouper fess pa poo dthe sea, wnat dreaded _~ each fancied xi, 
: Pd ages eee | ose like | Where not one ibex dares to feed, And snatched from death th’ end rd bark; Li Ae che Fact me A ep 
s- Dy he walter ber sen iad yay ery Nor Arab tent imprints the plain? This was the flood—but who was he ? i} plain; 
mysell, ~~ 
rt pa” ate What know’st thou of Bethsaida’s gate? He heard the surge impetuous roar, My ee ene 1 
Laue biel, anid yoo emote” Or old Chorazin’s desert bound ‘And trod sublime its wildest crest ; FU 5 TI 
Binging VE ery filee, What heed’st thou of Capernaum’s fate, Redeemer! was yon watery floor ’ al Pe seontin 5 oar 
Tee here ghall thy oary Soot find rest ? Whose shapeless ruins throng around ? Thus by thy glorious feet impressed Lone, peacef lican, 
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